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ay Great Iss ssue. 


First Edition, 250,000. 


TRE MAY CENTURY 


In the number of its pases, and in the size 
of the first edition, the May Century surpasses 
all its predecessors. It is a number especially 


vigor- 





rich in War Papers, wines include: 


| ous article by 


} 





GEN.GEO. B. MCCLELLAN 


in which the writer speaks freel y of his rela- 
tions with Secretary Stanton, and enters fully 
into the plans and disappointments of 


The First Advance on Richmond, 


and three papers by the ex-Confederates, 


GEN. JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 


GEN. GUSTAVUS W. SMITH 
and GEN. JOHN D. IMBODEN. 


Gen. Johnston (whose article is a reply to 
Jefferson Davis) commanded against ‘Metrel. 
lan until he was wounded. n. Imboden 
relates his experiences at Bull Run, with anec- 
dotes of Stonewall Jackson. 


“Recollections of a Private” 


describes the repulse of the troops which Gen. 
Johnston was leading when he was wounded. 
Other contents include an anecdotal paper on 


GEN. GRANT AS A SOLDIER, 


by Gen. Adam Badeau, with a full-page por- 
trait from a photograph taken in 1864; 


THE RESCUE OF LIEUT, GREELY, 


by a member of the Relief Expedition, ap- 

and by Lieut. _ Greely; Titel De on the New 

Dogs, “ Immor- 

ty ‘and Modern » Thetghe ” and on Whittier, 
"sold everywhere, Price, 35 cents. 


‘C. Stedman, etc., etc. 
THE CENTURY CO., New York. . 
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THE 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


J. B. Lipprncorr Company beg to announce that they will, in connection 
with Chapman & Hall, of London, publish an Entirely New Edition of the 
writings of Thomas Carlyle, to be completed in Seventeen Volumes, Demy 8vo. 

This edition will be known as “ The Ashburton Edition”; it will be hand- 
somely printed and contain many portraits and illustrations. It will be issued 
in aeunly volumes, commencing in April, viz.: 


VOL. 1.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

VOL. 2—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, AND PAST AND PRESENT. 
VOL. 3.—SARTOR RESARTUS; HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP. 
VOLS. 4 t0 6—LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 
VOL. 7.—LIFE OF JOHN STERLING; LIFE OF SCHILLER. 


VOL. 8—LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS; EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY; ESSAY ON THE 
PORTRAIT OF JOHN KNOX. 


VOLS. 9 to 14.—HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
VOLS. 1§ to 17.—CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 








Uloth, gitt top, uncut, paper titles, $2.50; English cloth, extra, $2.50; three-quarters calf, extr.1, gilt top, wncut, $4.50. 
For beauty and cheapness, this fine Library Edition of this great author has no equal. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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His Celebrated Numbers 


while thd power of expression | 303—404—170—604—332 
- — - oo and his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF throughout the world. 


CLASSIC WORKS, Josmrn Giu10T® &Sors, New Yor. | 


Printed in the beat manner on good and warranted not to 
tneur an oculist’s bill in the L Price, 50 cents each. 


Hmi=mremioan HAMMANN & KNAUER’S 
TREASURE ISLAND. FINE GRADES OF 
A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. By R. L. | 


| ne pases Offenbach Photograph Albums, 
Memoirs of SILV10 PELLIOO, with an introduction by Epes AL80 

Tose MIRE/IO. CARD AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 
A Fistral.” by Hannan Rhyme. From the French of | Syap Books, Portfolios, Binders, Writing Desks, 


OUR AUTUMN HOLIDAY ON FRENCH Chess Boards, Etc. 
RIVERS. By J. L. Moy. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. Kocn, Sons & Co., New York, 
A Society Novel. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. IMPORTERS. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. | wicritiviiaraiten “tents: 7% Pea 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


HAVE NOW PUBLISHED: 


A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOT EMIGRATION 
TO AMERICA. 


By Cuarves W. Bairp. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, $5. 
This important work, which was announced for publication last autumn, 
but was necessarily delayed, is now issued. 


[FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. | 


“The story of the Huguenot emigration to America has remained till now unwritten. 
This has not been due to a lack of interest in the subject, nor to a failure to recognize its 
importance. Yet there has scarcely been a serious attempt to set in order the facts that have 
been known in reference to this theme; much less, to delve into the mass of documen 
evidence that might be supposed to exist. The present work is the fruit of investigations that 
have been carried on, in this country, and in France and England, during the last ten or twelve 
years. The materials used have been found largely in unpublished documents.” 


A COMPANION TO “THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE,” 
BY PROF. HENRY M. BAIRD. 





JAN VEDDER’S WIFE. 


By Ametia E. Barr. 1 vol., cloth, $1.25. The publishers are of the opinion 


that this story, although one of great simplicity, will attract an unusual 
amount of attention, not only because of the manner in which it is told, 
but the fresh scenes in which its characters move. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
PEPYS’ DIARY. 


From the text of the Mynors Bright edition, containing about one-third more 
matter than any edition before published. 10 vols., 12mo, printed. by 
DeVinne; half calf, $30; in cloth, $15. 


POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. BROWNING. 


FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES, 





Printed by DeVinne. 5 vols., 16mo, half calf, $15; cloth, $7.50. 


*.* A few copies remain of the De Luxe edition of both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Poems. 

These were first impressions from the plates on hand-made (Holland) and Japan paper, 
limited, and each copy numbered and signed. 

A circular with full particulars will be sent to any address on application. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
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D. APPLETON & C€0.’S_ 


LATEST BOOKS. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF GEN. ULYSSES S. 
GRANT. 


AY 
| spicuous and 


By General ADAM BADEAU, Aide-de-Camp to the General- 


in-Chief. New popular edition. In three volumes, 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6.00. 


Extract from a letter from General Grant, 

“This book was reviewed by me, chopter WwW chapter, 
as it was being prepared for the publishers. was sub- 
mitted for a s itilar review also to Generals Porter and 
Babcock, two of the staff Sagas of the author. In 
addition’ to this, all those c —~g dt treating of events in 
which Generals Sherman and Sheridan held detached 
commands were submitted to those officers. The author 
had access to the Government and optaree and pur- 
chased archives. . 8. GRANT.’ 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS GOLD 
APPLETON. 


Prepared by SUSAN HALE. With a portrait. 12mo, gilt | 


top, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Mr. T. G. Appleton, it is needless to say, was well- 
known in social and | literary circles in Europe and 
America, and distinguished as one of the best conversa. 
Lionalists of the day. The present work consists of a 
biographical sketch, selections from his letters, and some 
account of his different journeys. 


REPRINT OF ANNUAL REPORTS AND 
OTHER PAPERS OF THE GEOLOGY OF 
THE VIRGINIAS. 

By the late WILLIAM BARTON Rocers, LL.D., etc., Direct- 
or of the Geological Survey of Virginia from 1835 to 
1841. With numerous maps, colored charts, etc. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $5.00. 


GLENAVERIL; OR, THE METAMORPHOSES. 

A Poemin six books. By the EArt or LYTTON (OWEN 
MEREDITH, author of “Lucile”). To be published in six 
monthly parts. Price, 25 cents each part. Parts one and 
two ready. 


LOUIS PASTEUR: HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 

By his Son-in-Law. Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton. With an introduction by Professor 
Tyndall. Wmo,cloth. Price, $1.25. 


“A record in which the verities of science are endowed 
with the interest of romance.”—Professor Tyndall. 


THE NATURE AND REALITY OF RELIGION. 

A Controversy between Frederic Harrison and Herbert 
Spencer. With an introduction, notes, etc., and an 
appendix on “ The Religious Value of the Unknowable,” 
by CounT D’ALVIELLA. mo. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper 
cover, 50 cents. 


“The recent controversy between -" Harrison 


y, d, and i Popular Science 
mM + t country, has much called for in 
separat e form, and in obedience to the demand the pres- 
ent volume is issued.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF TIMIAS TERRY- 
STONE. 

A Novel. By Otiver B. Bunce, author of “Bachelor 
Bluff,” “My House,” ete. Imo. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
paper cover, 50 cents. 

weil ected: 


men and t! 
ing.”—Boston 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





ularly geet story; well conceived, well told, 
** ll of fresh air, pleasant comments on 
and art, and altogether delightful read- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 


By James K. Hosmer. Vol. XIII. of ‘“‘ American 
Statesmen.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
ery engaging biography 0 of one “2 the ae -, 
commanding 


— RB, ae Incl adit 


America during the years =. 
the Revolution” . 


PATROCLUS AND PENELOPE. 


A Chat intheSaddle. By Col. THEopoRE A. DopGE, 
U. 8. A., author of “‘ A Bird’s-Eye View of our 
Civil War,” etc. Fully illustrated with Photo- 
t 16mo, $3.00. 

A k which a sugets to all lovers of tho house and of 
riding. Itis written from large apersenss, and is made 
additionally attractive by veritas illustrations, —_—s 


some very striking instantaneous views of horses 


| motion. 





HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS in GREER. 


By Epwarp Rosinsoy, D.D., LL.D. New and 
Revised Edition, by MB. RIDDLE, Professor in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, $2.00. 


NATHANIEL PARKER WILLIS. 

By Henry A. BEERs. Vol. IX. of “‘ American Men 
of Letters.” With Steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

This iin book commemorates a man who was 
for years one of the most popular and conspicuous men of 
letters in America. It is not devoted solely to Willis’s 
_ and writings, but treats to some extent erican 

terary development and character in his time. 


FRUIT CULTURE 


And the Laying Out and M: ment of a Country 
Home. By W. C. Strona, Ex-President of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and Vice- 
President of the American Pomological Society. 
wie Illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 

ractical treatise by a man whose long experience 
in a ers pertaining to Horticulture peculiarly qualifies 
him to speak upon such subjects. 
EDITION oF 1885. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For Vacation Tourists in Europe. New — 
revised, with additions. A compacs, Eisomey 

of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Ger- 

many and the Rhine, Switzerland, France, 

Austria and Italy. With Maps. 16mo, roan, $1.50. 


UNDER THE OLD ELM, 


And other Poems. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Riverside es Series, No. 15. With 
Notes. Pa’ 


cents. 
An admirable ails book intended for supplementary 
reading and the study of literature. 


THE RIVERSIDE ALDINE SERIES. 


Choice Books oi American Literature, printed and 
bound in a style which aims to preserve the 
— itions of Aldus and Pickering. Price, $1.00 


eac. 
- MARJORIE DAW, AND or g7oares. By THoM- 
AS BAILEY ALDRICH. (Including three stories 
not embraced in former editions.) 


. MY SUMMERIN A GARDEN. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 


. FIRESIDE TRAVELS. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


- THE LUCK OF ROARING CAMP, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By BRET HARTE. 


. VENETIAN LIFE. In two volumes. By WILLIAM 
DEAN HOWELLS. (In Press.) 


° wes ROBIN. By JOHN “ean ya 


ae Press.) 
volumes will be announced late: 


%,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 





Mr. Lodge’s beautiful edition of Hamilton’s 
works—one of the most perfect specimens of 
book-making ever produced in this country— 
will be cordially welcomed by every student 
of political history. It promises to be a more 
complete edition than the one prepared by 
Hamilton’s son, which has long ah out of 

rint; and it comes at a time when men have 
gun to estimate more correctly Hamilton’s 
abilities and his services to the country. 

When New York ratified the Federal Con- 
stitution, the people of that State celebrated 
the event by a festival procession, in which 
was borne a flag with the portrait of Wash- 
ington on one side and that of Hamilton on the 
other. The enthusiasm of the hour, which rec- 
ognized these great men as foremost among 
the founders of the republic—as the men who 
knew how to build and save a State—has been 
justified by the political history of succeeding 





*THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Including his Private Correspondence, with a number of 
letters that have not heretofore come into print, and the 
contributions to “ The Federalist” of Hamilton, Jay, and 
Madison. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge. In nine volumes. New York: G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. 














weak and hostile fragments of a once great 
republic, is owing to the triumph of those sen- 
timents of nationality which Hamilton strove 
throughout his life to foster and strengthen. 
To estimate aright Hamilton’s greatness, we 
need to remember that while he was a many- 
sided man, and great in many different ways, 
as statesman, lawyer, financier, orator, writer 
and soldier, he was greatest in the successful 
solution of those difficult problems of civil 
pereerenaes which most profoundly — affect 
uman welfare, but in respect to which men 
are most liable to err. hile the science of 
olitical economy was in its infancy, he exhib- 
ited a mastery of its principles which placed 
him beside Adam Smith and Turgot. He saw, 
as with an unerring instinct, the kind of gov- 
ernment best suited to the needs of a handful 
of people as they emerged from the war of 
Independence, and which would also prove 
adequate to the needs of the atest of 
nations, Although he had never been in Eu- 
rope, he was able to forecast the movements 


of European governments with a correctness 
that led Talleyrand to say of him, “ He divined 
Europe.” 


In his lifetime, it was the fashion of his op- 
ponents, the State-rights men of that day, to 
call him a monarchist. His writings abun- 
dantly prove the falsity of this assertion. He 
was, above all things, a practical statesman, 
and never wasted an effort in attempts to es- 
tablish a government unsuited to the genius 
of the people. But what he did believe in, 
and saw was essential to the very existence of 
the nation, was a strong central government, 
supreme in its own domain, springing from the 
people and acting directly upon them, and 
sufficiently expansive to meet the wants of a 
continental republic. To establish such a gov- 
ernment, he exerted to the utmost all the 
powers of his richly-gifted nature. This was 
the great work of his life; and for this work 
he is entitled to rank, not merely among the‘ 
greatest statesmen of his time, but among the 
great benefactors of the race. 

No man ever labored more diligently to pro- 
duce an enlightened public opinion. i 
tongue and pen were never idle. He had an 
abiding faith in the ability and disposition of 
the people to form correct judgments on pub- 
lic affairs when properly instructed. a 

olitical controversialist, he had no equal. 
is bitterest enemy, Aaron Burr, said of him: 
“Tf you put yourself on paper with him, you 
are lost.” Jefferson thought that Madison was 
the only person competent to measure swords 





with him. He was not a literary artist like 
Burke. His power as a writer consisted in the 
clearness of his statements and the strength of 
his arguments. He persuaded men, not by 
stirring their passions or charming their fan- 
cies, but by convincing their judgments. 

No adequate report of Hamilton’s speeches 
has been preserved, from which to judge of 
his powers as an orator; but from the testi- 
mony of the ablest of his contemporaries, and 
from the effect which his speeches produced, 
we know that he is entitled to rank among the 
great orators of the world. His greatest 
efforts as an orator were put forth in the 
Constitutional Convention at Poughkeepsie. 
When that convention of sixty-five members 
assembled, forty-six were opposed to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and only nineteen 
were in favor of it. The opposition to it was 
headed by Governor Clinton, one of the most 
astute and influential politicians of his time. 
Some of the ablest debaters in the State were 
arrayed on the same side, ard at their head 
was Melancthon Smith, a most acute dialecti- 
tian. Day after day the great debate went on, 
the speeches of Hamilton filling men with 
wonder at their power, and melting them to 
tears with their pathos; but on the test votes 
the majority against the Federalists was al- 
ways two to one. Finally, Melancthon Smith, 
overpowered by the arguments of Hamilton, 
gave up his opposition, and one after another 
of his followers joined the Federalists, till on 
the final vote there was a majority of three in 
favor of the Constitution. e know of no 
triumph of oratory in modern times surpassing 
this. 

Although the specimens of Hamilton’s ora- 
tory which are preserved to us are exceedingly 
meagre, it is not difficult to see what was the 
secret of his oratorical power. He had the 
requisite physical qualities—the charm of 
voice, of eye, of action. He had the requisite 
intellectual equipment—clearness of perception, 
argumentative power, and fullness of informa- 
tion. And in addition, he had the moral ear- 
nestness, the intensity of conviction and the 
force of will essential to arouse and sway an 
audience. 

Hamilton’s loyalty to his adopted country is 


one of the most interesting features of his | 
His faith in its future greatness | 


character. 
and his devotion to its welfare never wavered. 
And when the clouds of disaster were gather- 


ing thick and dark above it, he exclaimed, “If | 
this Union were to be broken, it would break | 
my heart.” Opposition to slavery was no | 
uncommon thing in these early days, but few | 


expressed that opposition so strongly as Ham- 
ilton, “I consider,” he said, “civil liberty, in 


of terrestrial blessings. I am convinced that 
the whole human race is entitled to it; and 
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a genuine, unadulterated sense, as the greatest | % be beyond his d 


(May, 


that it can be wrested from no part of them 
without the blackest and most aggravated 
guilt.” His views on this subject, as on eve 
other, took a practical form. On the 14th of 
March, 1779, he wrote a letter of introduction 
for his friend, Colonel Laurens, to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, in which he advised the rais- 
ing of negro troops in the South. After 
stating the reasons why he thought the negroes 
would make good soldiers, and why such a 
lan seemed necessary for the safety of the 
uth, he goes on to say: 


“An essential of the plan is to give them 
their freedom with their swords. This will secure 
their fidelity, animate their courage, and, I believe, 
will have a good influence on those who remain, 
by opening a door to their emancipation. This cir- 

I confess, has no s weight in induc- 


» he of men.” 


The first two papers in the volume before 
us illustrate the precocity of Hamilton’s gen- 
ius. Very young men have exhibited marvellous 
skill in music and painting, in mathematics 
and the acquisition of languages. But we 
know of no other instance in which a boy in 
his eighteenth year has produced such essays 
on government as these papers on the rights of 
the colonies. His great admiration for the Eng- 
lish Constitution at first inclined him to side 
with the mother country. But maturer reflec- 
tion satisfied him that the colonies must be 
governed by laws of their own making, and 
be taxed by their own representatives, or lose 
forever the qualities that made England great. 
The case of the colonies against the mother 
country was never more ably stated than in 
these essays. On their first appearance they 
attracted universal attention, and so marked 
was their ability that they were attributed to 
the pen of John Jay. From this time on, 
Hamilton was constantly seeking, by letters, 
by pamphlets, and by ari a articles, to 
impress others with his views of public affairs. 
And this he did, though his days and nights 
were full of the most arduous labors. Some of 
the papers in this volume were produced amid 


_ the confusion and excitement of the camp, 


others were the work of hurried moments 
snatched from the exacting labors of the law. 
An interesting anecdote, illustrative of Hamil- 
ton’s habits in this respect, is related in the 
autobiography of Jeremiah Mason. Speaking 
of William Coleman, the editor of the New 
York “Evening Post,” Mr. Mason says: 


“His paper for several 

tone to the press of the Federal party. 

quaintances were often surprised by the ability of 

some of his editorial articles, which were supposed 
epth. Having a commas a 

portunity, I asked him who wrote, or aided in t- 

ing, these articles. He frankly answered that he 

made no secret of it; that his paper was set up under 











the auspices of General Hamilton, and that he as- 
sisted him. I then asked, ‘Does he write in your 
paper?’ ‘Never a word.’ ‘How, then, does he 
assist?’ His answer was, ‘ Whenever anything oc- 
curs on which I feel the want of information, I state 
the matter to him, sometimes in a note. He ap- 

ints a time when I may see him, usually a late 

our of the evening. He always keeps himself 
minutely informed on all political matters. As soon 
as I see him, he begins in a deliberate manner to 
dictate, and I to write down in short hand (he was 
a good stenographer); when he stops, my article is 
completed.’ ” 


Hamilton’s fame as a financier, as the cre- 
ator of the national credit, is so great that we 
are apt to overlook his greatness in other 
respects. But as a lawyer he stood at the head 
of the New York bar, and his opinion on the 
constitutionality of the act creating the United 
States Bank has been a model for all succeed- 
ing arguments on the implied powers of the 
Constitution. The manner in which this argu- 
ment was produced (it was in great part writ- 
ten in a single night) illustrates the rapidity 
with which his mind worked, even upon the 
= themes. The famous opinion of Chief- 

ustice Marshall on this subject was little 
more than a reproduction of Hamilton’s argu- 
ments. 

Hamilton began life as a soldier, and though 
his position as a staff-officer, after the first year 
of the war, gave him but little opportunity for 
the display of soldierly qualities, yet Wash- 
ington was so impressed with his military 
abilities that, when placed for the second time 
in command of the army, he insisted that 
Hamilton should be the next to him in com- 
mand. In his letter to President Adams on 
Hamilton’s military qualifications, Washington 
said: “He is enterprising, quick in his percep- 
tions, and his judgment is intuitively great ; 
qualities essential to a military character.” We 
have sometimes wondered, had we then gone to 
war with France, what new laurels Hamilton 
would have won in fighting the armies of Napo- 
leon. To the close of his life, Hamilton kept 
himself ready to obey the call toarms. He never 
was free from the fear that at any time war 
might break out with foreign nations, or among 
these newly united but jealous States. That 
he might, in such an emergency, be prepared 
to command the armies of his country, he felt 
that he must keep his soldier’s reputation with- 
out a stain. It was his solicitude for that 
reputation that led him to accept Burr’s chal- 
lenge. And so he perished, yielding to the 
requirements of a false code of honor, rather 
than have the suspicion of cowardice tarnish 
his soldier’s fame. 

Of all the great men of the Revolution, 
Hamilton deserves to stand nearest to Wash- 
ington, for the importance of his services and 
for the unselfishness of his devotion to the 
country. He never sought public office. He 
declined the position of Chief-Justice of the 
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Supreme Court of the United States. At a 
great personal sacrifice he accepted the most 
difficult and important place in Washin on’s 
cabinet; and when he had organized the Treas- 
ury Department so perfectly that his methods 
have remained substantially unchanged to the 
present time, and had lifted the nation out of 
almost hopeless bankruptcy to a position of 
the highest financial credit, and had assisted 
in shaping that foreign policy which has kept 
us free from the complications of European 
politics, he returned to the practice of his pro- 
fession so poor that little was left him besides 
his household furniture. After his retirement 
from office, he was constantly consulted by 
Washington on all important affairs, and he 
spared no pains in giving to every subject sub- 
mitted to him the most thoughtful attention. 
So that, although nominally out of office, he 
never ceased to be in the public service. We 
— say of him as Burke said of his dead son: 
“He was made a public creature, and had no 
enjoyment whatever but in the performance of 
some duty.” 

Hamilton was a man of exceedingly gener- 
ous and kindly disposition. While minutely 
exact in regard to all his pecuniary obliga- 
tions, he was ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to others—especially to an old army com- 
rade. He had no personal quarrel even with 
the man who killed him, oad made quite an 
effort to relieve him from pecuniary embar- 
rassment only a short time before the fatal 
duel. He died at the age of forty-seven. Had 
he lived to the allotted period of human life, 
what might he not have accomplished! His 
work as the leader of the party in power was 
over, for the government had passed into the 
hands of Jefferson and his followers, and was 
there to remain for the next twenty-one years. 
But had his life been spared he would have 
enriched our jurisprudence; and he would 
doubtless have given to the world some work 
on civil government, the fruit of life-long 
studies, and meditations, and experience in 
_ affairs, which would have been a store- 

ouse of political wisdom for all coming time. 

A few months before Hamilton’s death 
Chancellor Kent spent a night with him in his 
charming home. In the course of the conver- 
sation Hamilton spoke of a work on civil 

overnment which he had in contemplation. 
ferring to this, the Chancellor writes: 

‘I have very little doubt that if General Hamilton 
had lived twenty years longer he would have 
rivaled Socrates or n, or any other of the sages 
of ancient or modern times, in researches after 
truth, and in benevolence to mankind. The active 
fowryer, would probably have disappeared ia a great 

er, WO ro ve 
y we te before the chasneber of the tage philosopher, 
instructing mankind by his wisdom, and elevating 
his country by his example.” 
L. H. Bourret, 








Or MAKING MANY Books.* 

In our present luxurious modes of life, it is 
not enou in, when we dine, that the champagne 
on the table be of the most delicate flavor, or 
that the viands be cooked most exquisitely; 
they must both be served in the daintiest of 
glass and china. The wine or the entrée might 
taste almost as well from a coarser goblet or a 
less artistic dish; but the last added effect must 
be had by serving it in the most delicately ap- 
propriate vessel. 

et, when it comes to feeding our intellect- 
ual appetite, we are apt to make an affectation 
of Spartan virtue, and to say, “So the thought 
be true and high, what care we for the form in 
which it is housed”? Our lower appetite must 
be pampered with the last refinements of min- 
istering taste; but when it comes to the highest 
delight of life—the drinking in of beautiful 
thoughts, of imaginative sao | or creative 
fiction,—then it matters not how common 
and ignoble the cup in which the draught is 
held. 

It is trite to say that in most of our houses 
the furnishing of the table, the painting of the 
walls, the yy of the floors, and the dec- 
orating of the furniture, put to shame the 
books in the library. The books may be many, 
but they are generally common and poorl 
made, All this is very bad in an age whic 
boasts of its enlightenment—even of its cult- 
ure; but when we come to reform it, is the 
task easy? Assuredly not. Go into the book- 
stores, and wherewithal shall a man be satis- 
fied? Where shall he find the well-made and 
comely books? He will not have searched far 
before concluding that in no branch of modern 
manufacturing are the ideas of beauty and 
fitness so totally ignored as in the making of 
books. A large part of our books are execra- 
bly made; many of them are monstrosities, 
and the demon which has ruined them is not 
far to seek. It is the same demon of Cheap- 
ness which has had such a baleful influence 
in other directions. Thick, stiff and common 
paper, old and worn type, and printing which 
would disgrace a country newspaper, with 
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showy and tasteless bindings, are the rule 
among them. 

The lack of an international copyright is 
doubtless at the root of this as of many greater 
evils. What we do not pay for, we take no 
pleasure inadorning. Weare satisfied to make 
a big book at a little price, and we are afraid 
some one else will put the same unowned matter 
into a bigger book at a littler price. He will 
pay a cent or two a pound less for paper with 
plenty of wood and clay in it, and will pro- 
duce another monstrosity which the dry-goods 
stores will commend to a credulous people— 
“the bookstores charge one hundred dollars; 
we sell it for ninety-nine cents.” What shock- 
ing cruelties and barbarities have been com- 
mitted in the name of cheapness on the inno- 
cent works of Scott and Dickens, of Thackeray 
and Macaulay! The unprotected classic is the 
fairest game. Here you will find the biggish 
book, with thick and dingy paper, and bad 
printing and binding—such as will fill out your 
shelves at a few cents a volume. Better the 
“Franklin Squares” and the “Seasides” than 
the pirates’ twelve-mos. 

Like many bad things, these are so bad they 
may lead to reform. e can no m8 help 
seeing the difference between a badly-made 
and a well-made book, and improvement must 
follow. We are beginning to look about indus- 
triously for the beautiful editions of the poets 
made half a century ago by Pickering, and for 
the lovely editions which Moxon made of 
Lamb and Coleridge and Wordsworth. But, 
unfortunately, there are more of us looking 
for them than there are copies of the books, 
and this makes them high in price, and puts 
them out of the reach of most of us. Still, there 
are enough of these books left to tell us what a 
good book is—to show us how moderate the 
size should be, what the proportions of the 

age, how clear and well-arranged the type, 

ow thin and flexible the paper; in short, how 
comely and light and readable the volume 
should be made. 

Such books, if we will have them, will not, 
like everything else that is good, be ve 
cheap, but they need not be really dear. To 
insure them, we must have a public, fit and not 
too few, who like decency in their books as 
well as in their other surroundings. They 
will know what a good book is, will have a 
“ape in having such on their shelves, and will 

willing to pay for them. They will not be 
willing to give up the good for the bad because 
the bad is a little the cheaper. They will 
conclude they want few basin, perhaps, but 
they want those few well made. Then, too, 
we must have publishers who have conscience 


_ and a high ideal—who will sit down to design 


a book as they would to design any other beau- 
tiful thing. They will take much care and 
trouble to consider the matter which they want 












illustrated, they will be mainly small books 
and thin books, because the paper will be thin 
and fine and flexible, although not transparent. 
The type will be large enough and clear, but 
there will be much matter in little bulk. 
When the books must be made in octavo size, 
they will partake of the form and shapeliness 
of the forty-four volumes of the Oxford Clas- 
sics, or the eighteen volumes of the “Retro- 
spective Review ”—models of shapeliness and 
symmetry. 

Let us have cheap books for those who must 
use cheap books; but as we have the palace car 
for those who are willing to pay for it, so let 
us have really good editions of all our best 
authors for those who can and will buy them. 
That such editions will come, and come soon, 
there are unmistakable indications. Many 
people are beginning to see that they are un- 
reasonably asked to put up with trash—that 
in some cases they have asked for a book and 
been given amonstrosity. They are beginning 
to seek and treasure the really fine old editions, 
not because they are rare, or because their copy 
is a sixteenth of an inch taller than any other 
copy known to exist, but because they are 
beautiful—more beautiful and more readable, 
and perhaps more correct, than any modern 
edition they can get. In short, the taste for 
good books is growing, although it may be 
more slowly than the taste for other good and 
beautiful things. 

Recently there has been formed in New 
York a society of gentlemen of that city and 
elsewhere, who propose in their associated 
capacity to lend all possible assistance and 
encouragement to the making of good and 
beautiful books. They call themselves—after 
the old book-lover of the sixteenth century, 
the statesman, the gentleman and the scholar, 
Count Grolier—the Grolier Club. They are 
studying types, printing, paper, bindings; and 
they propose, so far as in them lies, to create 
a public sentiment which will demand well- 
made books as it demands good houses and 
good furniture. As there is a class which 
knows what good architecture is and will have 
none other, which knows what good pictures 
are and will have none other, so they think 
there should be a class which knows what 
good books are and will have none other. 

The Grolier Club will not always confine 
itself to precept, but by way of example it 
will itself occasionally issue a book. One it 
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rinting and 


al 


the type and the lavish leading make it, so 
far as general book publishing is concerned, 
rather an example of what can be done than a 
pattern of what should be done. It is a sweet- 
meat, rather than human nature’s daily food. 
But as a thing of beauty it is so excellent that 
new issues of the Grolier Club are sure to be 
looked for impatiently by the favored few at 
least. 

The existence of the Grolier Club is only one 
evidence out of many of the growing impa- 
tience with badly-made books and the demand 
for better. There has just been published in 
England, by “Henry Stevens of Vermont,” 
a little book called “Who Spoils Our New 
English Books?” It is published by his son, 
“Henry Newton Stevens 115 St. Martins 
Lane over Against the Church of St. Martin 
in the Fields Christmas MpcocLxxxtv.” Mr. 
Stevens contends that “The manufacture of 
a beautiful and durable book costs little, if 
anything, more than it does to manufacture a 
clumsy and unsightly one. Good taste, skill, 
and severe training are as necessary in the 
proper production of books as in any other of 
the fine arts. The well-recognized ‘lines of 
beauty’ are, in our judgment, as essential and 
as well defined in the one case as in the other.” 
But he has no hesitancy in assuring us that 
“the production of really fine books adapted to 
the honest needs of the public is slowly but 
surely becoming one of England’s lost fine arts.” 
When he comes to look for the sinners who 
are responsible for this state of affairs, he 
finds them no less than ten different persons 
—ten culprits who, wickedly conspirin 
together, “spoil our new English books.” 
They are: (1) the author, @) the publisher, 
(3) the printer, (4) the reader, (5) the com- 
positor, (6) the pressman or machinist, (7) the 
paper-maker, (8) the ink-maker, (9) the book- 
binder, and (10) the consumer. e last, he 
contends, “ignorant and careless of the beauty 
and proportions of his books, is the greatest 
sinner of all.” And in this Mr. Stevens is 
right. An educated and refined consumer is 
the first requisite. The demand must precede 
the supply. But here in America, at least, 
given the former, the latter is sure come. 

Mr. Stevens’s little book, like the efforts of 
the Grolier Club, is sure to do good. Both 
will aid in opening the eyes of the consumer 
to the fact that he ought to have much better 
made books than he is getting, and that he can 
get them at but a slightly increased cost. Mr. 
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Stevens’s book—which is printed by Charles 
Whittingham & Company, at the Chiswick 
Press, with all the luxury of hand-made paper 
—naturally challenges, as does the first pub- 
lication of the Grolier Club, a close examina- 
tion. Whether it will altogether please the 
American taste, or the most cultured English 
taste, is doubtful. Why should a very small 
book of only forty printed pages, including 
title pages and all, which contends that the 
well-made book need not be high-priced, come 
to the public at a price of five English shil- 
lings?—a price that means in America, when 
duties ad charges are paid, one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. Why should a book like 
this have no pagination? Why should the 
proportions of the page not conform more 
nearly to the long oh narrow shape which has 
long ago been adjudged the most beautiful ? 
And why, when this last good precedent has 
been disregarded, should the evil precedent be 
followed of thrusting the printed matter close 
up into the inner corner of the paper—in 
other words, of making the top margin and the 
inner margin absurdly narrow, while the bottom 
margin and the outer margin are extravagantly 
large? Why should a long title-page contain- 
ing many honorable affixes have no — 
tion? Is there not here more of servile imita- 
tion than of intelligent design? In some of 
these particulars, certainly, the book of the 
Grolier Club is much the better. But Mr. 
Henry Stevens of Vermont has long been 
known as somewhat of a character; and some- 
thing of oddity must be allowed to a man 
who for years affixed “G. M. B.” to his name, 
which being interpreted was found to mean 
“Green Mountain Boy,” and who now puts 
upon the title-page of this new book, among 
the affixes which he deems honorable, such as 
Fellow and Member of a long list of learned 
societies, “Black Balled Atheneum Club of 
London.” 

But it would be unfair to finish this article 
without saying that not alone among writers 
like Mr. Stevens and among consumers like the 
members of the Grolier Club, are the signs of 
discontent with badly-made books noticeable. 
Many publishers, both in America and in En- 
gland, are already working practically toward 
the better time coming. When we see pro- 
duced in Great Britain such beautiful new edi- 
tions as the “Eversley ” Kingsley and the new 
Cabinet edition of George Eliot, and in Amer- 
ica such books as the three-volume edition of 
the Dramatic Works of Sheridan, and the new 
“ Riverside Aldine Classics ”—to name no oth- 
ers—we may conclude that the light of a better 
day is breaking, and that our own age will soon 
give us in plenty books which may stoutly dis- 
pute the place of honor with any of the old 
and highly valued editions. 

ER ©. McCivre. 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL.* 


It is not as a Revolutionary soldier, member 
of the Virginia Conventions and Assembly, and 
of Congress, Envoy to France and Secretary 
of State, that we think of John Marshall, but 
as the great magistrate who for thirty-four 
years held practically unquestioned sway as 
the head of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

During the period of his incumbency, Ken- 
yon, Ellenborough, Tenterden, and Denman 
were successively Chief-Justices of England; 
and Eldon, Erskine, Lyndhurst, and Brougham 
were Lord Chancellors. Judge Marshall had 
been a soldier, as had Erskine; and for a short 
time a member of the cabinet, as was Ellen- 
borough; but no comparison can be instituted 
between him and either of his eminent con- 
temporaries. His intellect exhibited the com- 
bination of force and lucidity which were 
characteristic of Lord Lyndhurst; but the 
latter was more of a politician than a states- 
man,—whereas Marshall, if he had remained 
in political life, would have been more of a 
statesman than a politician. 

Mr. Magruder compares Judge Marshall to 
Holt and Mansfield. Undoubtedly Chief-Jus- 
tice Holt, in applying the old system to the 
wants of a new state of society, may be said to 
have dealt in constructive jurisprudence. To 
him is due the regulation of negotiable securi- 
ties and the settlement of many questions per- 
taining to the general law of contracts. The 
noted case of — vs. Bernard, in which he 
discusses the whole law of bailment, and which 
Judge Story represents as “a prodigious effort 
to arrange the principles by which the subject 
is regulated, in a scientific order,” is a striking 
illustration of the merits of this great judge. 
And Lord Mansfield, in the language of Mr. 
Justice Buller in Lickbarrow vs. Mason, “may 
be truly said to be the founder of the commer- 
cial law of England.” 

But, though Holt and Mansfield also contrib- 
uted to the expansion of a system of Constitu- 
tional law, yet the creation of such a system was 
especially the achievement of Marshall. Many, 
perhaps nearly all, of the members of the 
Supreme Court have been prominent in poli- 
tics before their elevation to that exalted sta- 
tion. Chief-Justices Taney and Chase, Judges 
Woodbury and Clifford, are noted examples. 
But freedom from partisanship has always char- 


| acterized the official conduct of every member 


of this tribunal. Of course its decisions on. 
what. may be termed political questions have 
been in accordance with the general views pre- 
viously entertained by the majority; as, for 
instance, after the Court had decided against 
the constitutionality of the Legal Tender acts, 
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two new judges having been appointed, the pre- 
vious decision was reversed, and, the changes 
in the Court continuing, the conclusion has 
been finally announced with one dissent (that 
of the only Democratic justice) that Congress 
has the power to coin paper and make it law- 
ful money. There is no reason to doubt that 
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this is the result of the honest convictions of | 


the members of the Court, and this will be now 
admitted to be also true of the decision in the 
celebrated Dred Scott case. 

The fundamental principle of the Democratic 
party has always been that the Constitution of 
the United States should be strictly construed. 
The fundamental principle of the Federal party 
and its successors has been that the Constitu- 
tion should receive a latitudinarian construction, 
and that the Government should be made as 
powerful in the internal administration of the 
whole country as in the management of its 
foreign affairs. Only a month previous to the 
inauguration of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Marshall, 
then Secretary of State and a pronounced Fed- 
eralist, became Chief-Justice; and during his 
long leadership the current of decision was 
distinctively upon the Federal line of govern- 
mental theory. The view of our author re- 
specting this is thus expressed: 


‘*Marshall’s decisions have always been ~ stage 
as wise and fortunate for the nation. No judge or 
lawyer enjoys a greater or more deserved reputation 
as a constitutional jurist. Yet it is true that in 
many of the causes before him,—take, for example, 
the famous one involving the constitutionality of 
the United States Bank,-—he could have given op- 
posite decisions, had he been so minded, and as 
a matter of pure law these Le poy decisions 
might often have been just as g as those which 
he did give. Ploughing in fresh ground, he could 
run his furrows in what direction he thought best, 
and could make them look straight and workman- 
like. He had no rocks in the shape of authorities, 
no confusing undulations in collections of adjudica- 
tions tending in one or another direction. e was 
making law; he had only to be logical and consistent 
in the manufacture. e made Federalist. law in 
nine cases out of ten, and made it in strong, shapely 
fashion. A Republican judge, however, would have 
brought about a very different result, which, as we 
believe, would have been vastly less serviceable to 
the people, but of which the workmanship in a 
strictly professional and technical view might have 
been equally correct.” 


The Constitution provides that the Constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pursuance thereof 
“shall be the supreme law of the land; and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding” ; and the 
Federal judiciary exercises the power to con- 
clusively define the boundary-line between 
Federal and State powers, while it has always 
at the same time held that it cannot interfere 
with the political exercise of power by Con- 
gress or the President. 

From the case of Marbury vs. Madison (1 
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Cranch, 158), decided in 1803, down to 1834, 
nearly forty decisions were given in relation to 


_ the powers of the general government together 


with its own. In the first of these cases, the 
Court held that it had the power to declare an 
act of Congress void when in its jud~ment re- 
poems to the Constitution. In Fletcher vs. 

eck (6 Cranch, 87), an act of the State legis- 
lature was declared void on the same ground. 
In the Dartmouth College case (4 Wheaton, 518), 
the Court held that a grant of corporate powers 
is a contract the obligation of which the States 
are inhibited to impair. In McCulloch vs. The 
State of Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), the act 
incorporating the United States Bank was pro- 
nounced constitutional, and the power of Mary- 
land to tax the branch in that State denied. 
In Cohens vs. State of Virginia (6 Wheaton, 
264), the Court held that in the exercise of its 
appellate jurisdiction it could review the judg- 
ment of a State court, in a case arising under 
the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the 
United States. Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheaton, 
1), was briefly this: New York granted to 
Livingston and Fulton, for a term of years, the 
exclusive right to navigate with steamboats the 
waters of that State; and Ogden derived his 
right to run such boats between Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, and the City of New York, under 
them. Gibbons claimed the right to do so 
under licenses granted under the laws of Con- 
gress. The New York courts sustained the 
validity of the State laws. Webster and Wirt 
appeared for Gibbons, and Emmet and Oakley 
for Ogden. The Court adopted the proposition 
of Mr. Webster, that Congress has the exclu- 
sive authority to regulate commerce, in all its 
forms, on all the navigable waters of the United 
States, their bays, rivers, and harbors, without 
any monopoly, restraint, or interference created 
by State legislation. In these, and many other 
cases, the Chief-Justice delivered the opinion 
of the Court, displaying that wonderful rea- 
soning power which has rendered his judicial 
utterances so celebrated. 

In mere juridical learning he has been sur- 
passed by some, but in the power of pure rea- 
son by none. His colleague, Mr. . Justice 
Story, eminent as a judge, an author, and a 
teacher, will be chiefly remembered for those 
elaborate works which led Lord Campbell to 
refer to him in the House of Lords as “the 
first of living writers on the law,” and in 
which he displayed a prodigality of learning 
in every branch of jurisprudence. This the 
Chief-Justice had not; but he possessed, to a 
degree rarely, if ever, equalled, the faculty of 
detecting at once the very point on which the 
disposition of the controversy depended and of 
resolving every argument into its ultimate 
principles, and then applying them to the de- 
cision of the cause. It is even asserted that, at 
the close of one of his admirable opinions, 
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Ju Marshall said: “These seem to me to 
be the conclusions to which we are conducted 
by the reason and spirit of the law. Brother 
Story will furnish the authorities.” 

ithin the limits of this article, quotation 
is impracticable from decisions which must be 
read to be fully appreciated. The result of 
those bearing on the powers of Congress is that 
Congress may pass pretty much any law to 


though not actually necessary, Congress by 
assing it shows that it deems it necessary. 


is is upon the principle stated in McCulloch | 


vs. State, that a government which has a right 


to do an act, and has imposed upon it the duty | 


of performing that act, must be allowed to 
select that means which seems to it necessary 
and proper. 

hile Marshall’s fame will chiefly depend 
upon his masterly treatment of constitutional 
was not eminent in other departments. The 
present Chief-Justice well says: 


“He kept himself at the front on all questions of 
constitutional law, and co 
is seen in every case which involved that subject. 
At the same time, he and his co-workers, w 
names are some of them almost as familiar as his 
own, were engaged in laying deep and stron; 
foundations on which jurisprudence o' 
country has since been built. ly a da 


the 
now 


in the court he so dignified and adorned | 


without reference to some decision of his time, as 
a principle which, from that day to 
this, has been accepted as undoubted law.” 


sent to the adoption of the English prize law 
as the law of this country. Mr. Pinkney, to 
whose efforts the naturalization of that law 
may be attributed, declared that the Chief- 
Justice had a marvellous incapacity for ad- 
miralty law; yet his judgments in this branch 
of the law—such as those in Rose vs. Himely 


(4 Cranch, 241), “The Exchange” (9 Cranch, | 


116), and “The Nereide” (9 Cranch, 430), are 
considered as of the highest order. The ques- 
tion in “The Nereide” was whether a hostile 
force added to a hostile flag infects with a hos- 
tile character the goods of a friend; and Mr. 
Pinkney had argued, with great rhetorical 
wer, that the goods of a neutral placed on 
rd of an armed vessel of an enemy had 
forfeited their neutral character. Marshall, C. 
J., said: 
“ With a pencil = in the most vivid colors, 
and ey the d 
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| duties is not less true. 
| ing himself in a disagreeable situation. No man is 


msequently his ter-hand | 
coe dieak. a | hesitate which to embrace.” 


the | 


| acute and penetrating 
The Chief-Justice, and the accomplished | 
Brockholst Livingston, did not willingly con- | 
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ing faculty which ought always to belong to those 
whe sit on this bench, to discover its only imperfec- 
tion: its want of resemblance.” 


The court held that the character of the ves- 


| sel and of the cargo remain as distinct in that 


as in any other case. 
Judge Marshall presided upon the trial of 
Burr for treason, and his discharge of the 


| great responsibility then resting upon him 
carry a granted power into execution, since, even | 


remains a monument to his judicial firmness 
and impartiality. His eloquent denunciation 
of the fear of consequences in making rulin 
compelled by his legal conclusions, reminds 
one of Lord Mansiield’s celebrated outburst 
in the case of Wilkes: 

“That this Court does not usurp power is most 
true. That this Court does not shrink from its 
No man is desirous of plac- 


desirous of becoming the peculiar subject of cal- 


| umny. No man, might he let the bitter cup pass 


questions, yet it is not to be inferred that he | from him without reproach, would drain it to the 


bottom. But if he has no choice in the case, if 


| there is no alternative presented to him, but a dere- 


liction of duty or the opprobrium of those who are 
denominated the world, he merits the contempt as 
well as the indignation of his country, who can 


Truly he might have exclaimed: “yo hoe 
animo semper fui, ut invidiam virtute partam, 
gloriam non invidiam, putarem.” 

Colonel Benton thus speaks of Chief-Justice 
Marshall: 


‘He was supremely fitted for high judicial sta- 
tion: a solid judgment, t reasoning powers, 
ind, with manners and hab- 
its to suit the purity and the sanctity of the ermine: 
attentive, patient, laborious; grave on the bench, 
social in the intercourse of life, simple in his tastes, 
and inexorably just.” 

The volume before us strictly sustains the 
accuracy of the portrait, and presents in a suc- 
cinct and compendious form the life and char- 


| acter of this eminent man and the elements 
/ which w_at to make up his greatness. We see 


him in the discharge of all the duties of ex- 
alted office and in the walks of private life, 
and the author is particularly felicitous in the 
representation of bis buoyancy of spirits, his 
kind and playful temperament, the zest with 


| which he enjoyed the pleasures of the table or 


the club. umerous personal incidents are 
narrated in illustration of the simplicity of his 
character; but there is none more striking than 
the fact that the head of the most sowed tri- 
bunal on earth never retired to rest without 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer and the lines com- 
mencing “Now I lay me down to sleep.” As 
the years pass, the fame of this great man con- 
tinues to shine with undiminished lustre, and so 
will continue until the firmament from whence 
beam the glories of Tribonian and D’Aguesseau, 
of Hale and Mansfield, is rolled together like 
a scroll, Me vise W. Fuier. 
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HOLLAND’S RISE OF INTELLECTUAL 
LIBERTY.* 





In this substantial and attractive volume, Mr. 
Holland attempts “to show how thought was 
set free and new truth brought to light, during 
the twenty-two hundred years from the age of 
Thales to that of Copernicus and Servetus.” 
Ten chapters are devoted to the following gen- 
eral topics: Greek Philosophy to Aristotle; 
the Teachings of Epicurus, Lucretius, and the 
Stoics; Early Christianity and Liberal Pagan- 
ism; the Suppression of Free Thought by the 
Church; Some Medieval Heresies; the Persecu- 
tions of the Thirteenth Century; the Revolt of 
Northern Europe in the Fourteenth Century; 
Wycliffe and the Great Councils; the Revival 
of Learning; the Reformation. The eleventh 
and last chapter contains the statement of con- 
clusions. “Intellectual Liberty” is a large and 
noble theme; and these topics show the vast 
field which Mr. Holland set himself to investi- 
gate. While Ueberweg, Cousin, Lewes, Dra- 
per and Lecky have worked on many of these 
general lines, yet the writer of this work has 
pursued a distinct purpose of his own; for he 
has endeavored to write, not a history of Phil- 
osophy, but a history of the growth of Free 
Thinking. 

A cursory glance at this book makes it plain 
that the author is a wide reader and a diligent 
student. He has evidently devoted some years 
to this subject, and he has taken pains to con- 
sult the best authorities. He appends a long 
list of works in German, French, and Italian, 
as well as English; and though we miss some 
familiar and valuable names, yet the works 
given represent the very best scholarship of 
our time. But his neglect to give full and def- 
inite references, except in a few cases, is so 
grave a mistake that it almost amounts to a 
literary misdemeanor. Such a work addresses 
itself especially to students; and thoughtful 
readers will be anxious to examine the evidence 
upon which his assertions rest. And he might 
have saved.even scholars much time and 
trouble if he had given a few clear pointed 
notes and exact references. A single example 
will illustrate what we have in mind. He 
states, on page 130, that the Athanasian creed 
is a forgery of the ninth century. Now, a 
very brief allusion to the labors of Swainson 
and Lundy would have put the reader on the 
right track and justified this statement. But as 
it stands, it will doubtless confuse and perhaps 
prejudice people who are only acquainted with 
the older opinion on the subject. 

A more thorough examination of this work 
convinees us that Mr. Holland has read too 
much and thought too little. He has been an 
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indefatigable collector of facts of a certain 
kind. But he has not added to our stock of 
historical truth. He has not brooded over the 
facts until their organic relations have been 
revealed; he has not uped events so that 
they illustrate historic laws and processes; he 
has not penetrated to the interior import of 
historic circumstances. His pages show that 
he has not mastered the facts gathered; they 
lie upon him as an incumbrance. He lacks 
that interpretive insight which enables the sci- 
entific historian to lay bare the causes of his- 
toric movements. His chapters show no sign 
of that graphic power of the literary artist 
which so lights up a mass of details that they 
teach their Teenen with power. He overloads 
us with statements of what occurred, but he 
gives us no conception of the causes of human 
aes nor does he trace the continuity of 
istoric forces. His work lies too much on the 
surface; there is not sufficient depth of view. 
This absence of historic penetration is shown 
in his sketch of Greek Thought, in his treat- 
ment of early Christianity, and in his very 
inadequate explanation of the Revival of 
Learning. The inability to —— the 
true causes operative in events is illustrated on 
page 7, where he attributes the freedom of 
onia from persecution to the influence of the 
Persians; on page 2, where he countenances 
that exploded theory, that the Sermon on the 
Mount was inspired by Buddhism; and on page 
113, where Julian’s failure to restore Paganism 
is explained by his rash attack on Persia. The 
gift most needed by the historical student is 
that historic imagination which enables him to 
subordinate details and minor events to essen- 
tial facts: what has been called the power of 
historic realization. Whether Mr. Holland has 
exercised it, may be judged from these facts: 
He gives twenty lines to Copernicus, and ten 
pages to Epicurus; three pages to Aristotle, 
and six pages to Joan of Arc; hardly a passing 
allusion to Paul, and six pages to Rabelais ! 
Mr. Holland tells us in his preface: “I did 
not start with the idea of proving anything.” 
We do not doubt the honesty of the declara- 
tion. But if he had started out with the de- 
termination to write a glowing encomium on 
Paganism and a bitter indictment of Chris- 
tianity, he could not have produced a more 
one-sided book. His strongest conviction— 
some will be uncharitable enough to say that 
it is his only positive belief—is that all priests 
are totally depraved; and his a ambition 
seems to be to collate the errors and crimes of 
the Church. He has charity for all things ex- 
cept religion; he has praise for all come-outers 
—a word often used, but one which belongs 
to the pamphleteer rather than the historian, 
When fis eye rests upon fon ie Christian, 
his vision becomes perverted. He has raked 





far and fine for everything discreditable 
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to Christianity, but his black list has too mor- 
bific a flavor for healthy reading. Priests have 
been superstitious; persecutions have no justi- 
fication; there have been things infinitely sad 
and cruel in the history of the Church; but 
whoever tells that story must have a more ap- 
preciative, comprehensive and catholic mind 
than is illustrated by many passages of this 
book. There is a narrowness and intolerance 
in some iconoclasts as offensive as the odium 
theologicum. That “far-shining” Concord 
saint, in teaching that all faiths ought to be 
taken at their best, illustrated “Intellectual 
Liberty” far better than these chapters, so un- 
appreciative of some of the grandest elements 
of human life. 

Mr. Holland speaks thus of Jesus: “What 
Jesus was historically is of little importance 
compared with the fact that the Four Gospels 
represent him as a rebel [sic] against the relig- 
ion in which he was brought up” (page 68). 
“What is certain is that he aid not wish to 
have individuals think and act for themselves” 
(page 69). The slight sketch of Jesus in 
which these sentences occur is one of the sad- 
dest pieces of religious criticism ever written. 
He ignores all the best ideas reported of Jesus; 
while he puts the worst possible construction 
upon all the figurative expressions which Jesus 
used. It is asserted (page 81) that Paul “put 
heresy in the same black list as murder and 
adultery.” Now, Mr. Holland ought to have 
known that the correct translation shows us 
that what Paul had in mind was not heresy as 
now understood, but rather a factious or quar- 
relsome spirit. Surely, in writing against 
theology, one is not called upon to describe 
“perjury and forgery” as theological virtues 
(page 282). Yet it is just this anti-theological 
bias which leads Mr. Holland into many er- 
roneous statements. The assertion, “The me- 
diwval Church treated scholarship just as 
modern society does crime” (page 272), is 
about as inaccurate as it could be made. In 
describing Anselm’s theory of the atonement, 
he states: “Hitherto Jesus had been thought 
to have ransomed man by cheating the devil” 
(page 137). It is true that Gregory Nyssa and 
others put forth this view; but it is not true, 
as these words imply, that it was the general 
theory up to Anselm’s time. Mr. Holland 
calls the thousand years from 450 to 1450 the 
Christian millennium, and delivers the follow- 
ing curious historical judgment: “There 
never was a time when Christianity was so lit- 
tle interfered with by heathenism, worldliness, 
or unbelief” (271). Whatever the confusion 
of thought here, the animus is evident. It 
was not a very just appreciation of Luther 
which dictated this utterance: Luther quitted 
the communion of the Church “because his 
fondness for dogmatism made him ready for 
any sacrifice in order to propagate a new and 





narrow creed of his own” (pa 
not correct to call Arius a Trinitarian (page 
111); or to describe Manichzism as a rational- 
ism (page 125), which loved pompous ceremony 
(page 134); or to assert that Galen developed 
scientific positivism to agnosticism (page 
386). There seems to be a contradiction be- 
tween his statement in page 130, that Islamism 
was far more tolerant than the Church, and the 
following passage: “How far medieval Juda- 
ism, Islamism and Christianity agree in their 
attitude toward rationalism appears in the 
essentially similar treatment suffered by Mai- 
monides, Averroes and Abelard” (page 154). 

Mr. Holland writes in a plain, unpretentious 
style, appropriate to his subject; and while 
there are few sentences that lodge in one’s 
memory, and while there is little attempt at 
luminous characterization, yet when in sympa- 
thy with his subject—as in writing of Lucre- 
tius and Abelard—his pages are pleasant 
reading. A certain confusion of thought some- 
times produces such infelicitous sentences a8 
this: “The more men have thought they knew 
about the Incomprehensible, the less they have 
hesitated about murdering any one who would 
not accept their creed” (page 2). The great- 
est faults of his language are, a misuse of parti- 
ciples, and a habit of overloading his sentences 
with dependent clauses and alien ideas, until 
the mind becomes confused. 

These criticisms have been prompted by no 
arty spirit in favor of traditional views. 
hey are simply the expression of that sorrow 

which many candid readers will feel when they 
see a noble cause injured by prejudice, and 
laborious efforts wasted by an unprofitable 
—_ What American scholarship needs 
above all else is sobriety of judgment and 
breadth of appreciation. And while our sym- 
— belong to the high purpose which he 
1as tried to serve, yet we regret that Mr. Hol- 
land’s diligent study has produced a work so 
little calculated to promote the fair human- 
ities. J. H. Crooxker. 


PASTEUR AND HIS WONDERFUL EXPERI- 
MENTS.* 


At the recent International Medical Con- 
gress, held in the city of Copenhagen, among 
all the men who have distinguished themselves 
in the cultivation of the sciences pertaining to 
medicine, the one most signally Sopntel was 
the subject of this biographical sketch. When 
he appeared in the public assemblies of the 
delegates to the Congress, everyone rose to do 
him honor. Mention of his name and achieve- 
ments always excited enthusiastic applause; 
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review of the labors of this remarkable man 
will render apparent the causes of the exalted 
estimation in which he is held by his scientific 
associates, 

In the year 1865, the diseases which for 
several years had threatened the extinction of 
the silk-worm in the south of France, had pre- 
vailed to such a degree that the Minister of 
Agriculture appealed to the famous scientist, 
Dumas, for advice regarding the means of 
opposing a plague which entailed upon the 
country an annual loss of not less than twenty 
millions of dollars. It so happened, just then, 
that the superintendent of the scientific depart- 
ment in the Normal High School at Paris had 
recently distinguished himself by an investiga- 
tion of the processes of fermentation concerned 
in the manufacture of beer, wine, and vinegar. 
Born in 1822, carefully educated, and trained 
from early life in the rigid school of experi- 
mental chemistry, Louis Pasteur had exhibited 
unrivalled industry and powers of observation, 
which had rapidly raised him to the highest 
rank in his special department of science. 
Latterly he had been occupied largely with 
the study of the microscopical growths which 
effect fermentation and putrefaction in decom- 
posing matter. He had thus been enabled to 
discover the cause of the failures that ‘often 
attend the manufacture of wine and beer, and 
had pointed out the remedy against such dis- 
aster. To the mind of M. Dumas, the thought 
at once presented itself, that M. Pasteur was 
the man best qualified to investigate the silk- 
worm disease. But Pasteur was at first unwill- 
ing to undertake the inquiry. 


“Tt was at the time when, as an application of 
his latest studies, he had just recognized the true 
theory of the fabrication of vinegar, and had dis- 
covered the cause of the diseases of wines; it was, 
in short, at the moment when, after having thrown 
light upon the question of spontaneous generation, 
the infinitely little appeared infinitely great. He 
saw living ferments present everywhere as 
direct authors of contagious maladies. And now it 
was proposed to him to quit this path, where his 
footing was sure, which offered him an unlimited 
horizon in all directions, to enter on an unknown 
road, perhaps without an outlet. Might he not ex- 
pose himself to the loss of months, perhaps of 
years, in barren efforts ? 

‘*M. Dumas insisted. * * * ‘ But consider,’ 
said Pasteur, ‘that I have never handled a silk- 
worm. 

***So much the better,’ replied M. Dumas. ‘ If 
you know nothing about the subject you will have 
no other ideas than those which come to you from 
your own observations.’ ” 


Thus persuaded, Pasteur finally yielded, and 
immediately betook himself to the region of 
the silk-culture. Twenty-four hours had not 
elapsed before he had discovered in the bodies 
of the diseased worms and moths the presence 
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e had pre- 
viously identified as the active agents in the 
diseases of wine and beer. He was soon able 
to trace the life-history of these infinitesimal 
organisms, showing how their germs existed 
in the eggs of the infected moth, developing 
in the body of the growing silk-worm, and 
reaching their highest degree of activity in the 
chrysalis and in the resulting moth itself. The 
creatures thus infected became incapable of 
leaving healthy offspring, and their excretions, 
by defiling the leaves upon which the worms 
were fed, served to diffuse the poisonous germs 
wherever the victims of the disease were per- 
mitted to exist. Finally, Pasteur showed that 
the only way to avoid these consequences con- 
sisted in the use of none but the eggs of 
healthy moths from which to raise the brood 
of worms. The use of the microscope in the 
examination of the moths furnished an infalli- 
ble test of the condition of their eggs. In this 
way it became once more possible to insure a 
healthy generation of worms; and the silk- 
worm industry, after an eclipse of twenty 
years, was fully restored upon the basis of its 
ancient prosperity. 

The fame attendant upon this astonishing 
success soon rendered the name of Pasteur a 
household word among scientific men through- 
out the world. The pathway thus marked out 
seemed to open an extensive vista before the 
eyes of students in other departments of sci- 
ence. Physiological research and the investi- 
gation of infective diseases were greatl 
stimulated by this demonstratio of the trut 
of theories which had floated vaguely in the 
imaginations of pioneers in the sciences con- 
nected with medicine. In England and in 
Germany were at once commenced those 
researches which culminated in the brilliant 
results of antiseptic surgery. In France the 
turmoil of the great Franco-German war 
retarded the wheels of progress. Pasteur 
returned quietly to the study of the fermenta- 
tion of beer, watching from afar the researches 
of those who were following in his footsteps. 
Others were attempting the work in which he 
had long desired to engage—the study of the 
causes of infective diseases. But his modesty 
drew him back from the task. “I am neither 
doctor nor surgeon,” he was accustomed to 
say, when urged to enter this field of research. 
At last, however, the —— came; and 
he threw himself with all the zeal of youth, 
tempered and guided by the vast experience 
of age, into the current of investigation. The 
subject to which he first addressed his atten- 
tion was the cause of splenic fever, a disease 
exceedingly prevalent among horned animals 
in France and in many other countries. Sev- 
eral observers, notably Dr. Davaine, had 





remarked the presence of a microscopical 
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arasite in the blood of animals dying of this 

isease, but the exact nature of its relation to 
the symptoms presented by the disease had 
not been fully explained. Pasteur soon showed 
that not only is splenic fever the consequence 
of infection with the parasite, but that a 
closely associated disease, called septicemia, is 
also excited by inoculation with another 
minute parasitic organism that is contained in 
putrefying animal matter. To a confusion of 
the symptoms of septicemia with the symp- 
toms of splenic fever was attributable the 
uncertainty regarding the nature of the dis- 
order which had previously obtained among 
observers. 

Having thus unravelled the difficulties b 
which this problem had been auscuntel, 
Pasteur addressed himself to another disease 
which has been exceedingly prevalent in 
France—chicken cholera. Its parasitic nature 
having been fully demonstrated, he now pro- 
ceeded to the application of a principle sug- 
gested by the results of vaccination against 
small-pox; and, in the year 1880, he announced 
the most remarkable of all his discoveries—the 
attenuation of contagion. Reflecting upon 
the fact that the virus of small-pox, though 
transmitted again and again from one human 
being to another, will always reproduce small- 
pox, while the same virus passed by inocula- 
tion through the body of a cow will infect the 
animal with cow-pox—a much less virulent 
disease, which when transmitted again to the 
human subject reproduces, not small-pox, but 
the vaccine disease, a malady resembling, but 
far less virul@nt and dangerous than the orig- 
inal small-pox,—reflecting upon this singular 
and unexplained fact, Pasteur was led, by the 
regults of his experiments in the culture of the 
virus of chicken cholera, to suspect that it 
might be possible, by varying the conditions 
of propagation, to mitigate the intensity of 
any given species of contagious matter. He 
was thus led to a series of experiments, which 
finally enabled him to produce a weakened 
form of the chicken-cholera poison, Fowls 
inoculated with this “attenuated virus” were 
made very ill, but they speedily recovered, 
and were no longer susceptible to injurious 
effects from subsequent inoculations with even 
the most energetic form of the deadly virus. 
A new form of “vaccination” had thus been 
discovered. Encouraged by this success, 
Pasteur now addressed himself to the produc- 
tion of an attenuated virus for splenic fever. 
To recount the difficulties surmounted in this 
on would occupy too much space. It 
must be sufficient to say that, after months of 
anxious experiment, success was the reward of 
his efforts; and it is now possible, by vaccina- 
tion with a modified virus, to protect the flocks 
and herds from a deadly — which has long 
been justly dreaded by the farmers of Europe. 








These wonderful discoveries could not fail 
to arrest the attention and to excite the imagin- 
ation of everyone. With characteristic liber- 
ality, the French Government has provided a 
magnificent laboratory, in which Pasteur guides 
the experiments of the younger assistants by 
whom he is surrounded. The causes of all con- 
tagious diseases are there being subjected to 
investigation with a view to the discovery of 
the best means of opposing their ravages. The 
most recent success in this direction consists in 
the discovery of an attenuation of the virus of 
hydrophobia, by the use of which animals may 
be protected against that most fatal and terrible 
of diseases. No wonder, then, that visions of 
an extension of these methods to other diseases 
rise before the imagination, and we may.dream 
of the day when scarlatina and yellow fever 
and cholera and typhus fever and the plague 
shall be dreaded no more than an invasion of 
small-pox, which we now so easily control by 
vaccination. In the words of one of the most 
distinguished scientists in France, we may with- 
out exaggeration say: “This is but the begin- 
ning. A new doctrine opens itself in medicine, 
and this doctrine appears to me powerful and 
luminous. A great future is preparing; I wait 
for it with the confidence of a believer and 
with the zeal of an enthusiast.” 

Henry M. Lyman. 


JOHN FISKE ON AMERICAN POLITICAL 
IDEAS.* 


This little volume consists of three lectures 
delivered before the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain; but its scope is indeed wide. In the 
course of what would constitute an evening’s 
reading, the author sweeps over the political 
development of the race from the earliest times 
up to—1885 ?—no, toa time in the remote future 
when there shall be established perpetual peace 
in a great world State, whose tribunals shall com- 
mand the willing support of all nations! The 
book is thus necessarily superficial. But it 
was, of course, not intended to be a profound 
study, and it has conspicuous merit. 

The work is based on the labors of great 
pioneers in investigation in the field of histor 
—like Stubbs and Sir Henry Maine; and it is 
original in the strictest sense only in so far as 
it brings these results into closer connection with 
the growth of American political ideas, But 
it is interesting—and this is a great merit. It 
will be able to accomplish two things: first, to 
interest great masses who never will read the 
heavier authorities, whose information is de- 
rived from first sources; second, it will induce a 
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considerable number of the more ambitious to 
continue their studies further in the direction 
so well pointed out by Mr. Fiske. A man like 
the author under consideration is thus an ally of 
the grand luminaries of learning; he mediates 
between them and the ordinary intelligent, but 
not learned, public. 

Chapter first treats of the “Town-Meeting” 
of New England, and presents again the old 
lesson it teaches—a lesson, by the way, which 
needs to be continually presented anew. It is 
the lesson of the invaluable training derived 
by the masses of a people in the management 
of their own local affairs by themselves. Mr. 
Fiske traces the growth of the town-meeting 
from the institutions of Aryan local self-gov- 
ernment, through the assembly of the old 
Teutonic mark, Russian village life, and the 
English court-leet and vestry-meeting. In 
the midst of this entertaining and instructive 
reading, we are amazed by one gross error. 
Mr. Fiske remarks on Mr. | Boots descrip- 
tion of the May assemblies of Uri and Appen- 
zell: “I am unable to see in what respect the 
town-meeting in Massachusetts differs from 
the Landesgeminde or Cantonal assembly in 
Switzerland.” This is strange. The Swiss 
Cantons are States, like Pennsylvania and New 
York; and surely it is quite a different thing 
for all the free citizens of a State to assemble 
in open air and pass laws regulating rights of 
property, and even matters of life and death, 
from what it is for residents of a township 
to gather together and vote five hundred 
dollars for a new bridge across the village 
creek! 

Chapter two presents the subject of Federal 
Government, and shows clearly the contribu- 
tions the United States have made to political 
advancement in the establishment of this 
Union. The final chapter is a charming dis- 
sertation on that always interesting theme of 
“Manifest Destiny.” There is nothing more 
important in the book than what is said in this 
chapter about the probability that American 
competition will force the countries of Europe 
to disband their expensive standing armies; 
and we will close this review with a quotation 
in which Mr. Fiske ably sums up the whole 
matter: 

‘*Economic pressure will make it simply impos- 
sible for the States of Europe to keep up such mili- 
tary armaments as they are now maintaining. 
The disparity between the United States with a 
standing army of only twenty-five thousand men 
withdrawn from industrial pursuits, and the States 
of Europe with their standing armies amounting to 
four millions of men, is something that cannot 
possibly be kept up. The economic competition 
will become so keen that European armies will 
have to be disbanded, the swords will have to be 
turned into ploughshares, and thus the victory of the 
industrial over the military type of civilization will 
at |gst become complete.” 


Ricuarp T. Ety. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





THE volume in which Commander W. 8. Schley 
and Professor J. R. Soley recount ‘‘The Rescue of 
Greely” (Scribner), adds to the narratives of Arctic 
exploration one more record of hardship and hero- 
ism bearing testimony to the intrepid spirit existi 
in the breast of man. It is ‘‘a plain unvarnish 
tale,” written with undeviating directness and com- 
posure. Beginning with an account of the circum- 
stances which led to the establishment of the colony at 
Lady Franklin Bay, it unfolds the series of incidents 
which attended the enterprise from the departure of 
the original expedition to the landing of the relief 
ships at the port of New York, August 8, 1884. 
The opening chapter describes the route to the polar 
sea by way of Baffin Bay, pointing out the special 
features of the coast and the difficulties of naviga- 
tion in the labyrinth of straits and islands which 
obstruct this gateway to the pole. ‘The second. 
chapter sketches the origin and plan of the ring of 
circumpolar stations which, by international agree- 
ment, were founded by eleven different govern- 
ments, of which the United States was a year the 
earliest in settling its men at their appointed 
places, the other governments following with their 
respective corps in the summer of 1882. These pre- 
liminary explanations concluded, the history of the 
despatch of the Greely expedition in 1881 and of 
the relief expeditions of the three successive years 
is detailed minutely, yet without tediousness. The 
circumstances relating to the several enterprises are 
repeated as they occur in the official reports and in 
the evidence elicited by the Court of Inquiry, and 
are to be accepted as authentic. The writers abstain 
entirely from criticism of*those who took part in 
the inception or execution of the grand scheme, and 
withhold, with slight exceptions, every expres- 
sion of their personal opinions. It is neverthe- 
less easy to discover their feeling that the Navy 
Department should have had charge of the relief ex- 

itions, and undoubtedly the issue of the event 
sustains their judgment. There is no question of 
the energy and bravery of the officers engaged 
throughout in the arduous service, but it would ap- 
pear on the surface that, granting the same personal 
qualifications to both, seamen are better fitted than 
soldiers for work demanding nautical skill. The 
dispassionate tone of the narrative is maintained up 
to the discovery of the Greely party at Cape Sabine, 
when the pathos of the situation becomes too great 
even for the self-restraint of the historians. If 
members of the relief corps were unable to repress 
their sobs at the spectacle of the misery then re- 
vealed, the sympathy of those who rehearse the 
scene, and the tears of the reader, may be pardoned. 
An episode in the retreat of the expedition of 1884 
deserves a particular mention. It is the daring 
journey of Lieutenant Colweil across Melville Bey, 
in a small boat, with an exhausted crew, scantily 
provisioned, and beset continually with ice-floes and 
storms of terrible violence. The narrators yield to 
a stir of admiration as they — this incident, 
yet with their stern sense of the demand on men in 
responsible positions and critical exigencies, the 
noblest achievements passing under view are re- 
garded as the simple performance of duty. The 
record thus clearly and calmly stated, lays its con- 
nected events in order before the — and —o 
the opportunity for a satisfactory understa: o 
the parpenn, the course, and the results, so rome De 
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are yet decided, of the important enterprise popu- 
larly known as the Greely expedition. 


As far as one man can choose his own successor in 
the kingdom of thought, Darwin chose his in the 
rson of his intimate friend and co-worker, George 
a Romanes. The scientific world is constantly re- 
ceiving fresh assurance that the succession has fallen 


into no incapable hands, the latest instance of which | 
is the important contribution to physiology which | 
that author has made in his ‘‘ Jelly-fish, Star-fish, | 


and Sea-urchins,” published in the International 
Scientific Series (Appleton). This book, which 


embodies the investigations of the author for some | 
twelve summers in.his seaside laboratory, is a study | 


of the nervous system in its primitive forms, as ex- 
hibited by the Coelenterata and Echinodermata, 
and gives the results of the first thorough and sys- 
tematic investigation made of this difficult subject. 
_The author, ‘in his introduction, takes special and 
perhaps unnecessary pains to disarm the anti-vivi- 
sectionists who might take offense at his methods, 
by pointing out that such experiments as he has 
performed involve less suffering than is involved in 
the process of preparing and eating raw or living 
oysters, and that over-sensitive persons who object are 
‘logically bound to go still further, and to object 
on similar grounds to the horrible cruelty of skin- 
ning potatoes and boiling them alive.” We have no 
space for an account of the contents of this volume 
beyond the statement of its scope already given; 
but it may be said that it is an important addition 
to physiological science, and that it settles many 
hitherto vexed questions concerning the sensibilities 
of the lower branches of the animal kingdom, and 
throws light upon many hitherto obscure points of 
structure. It isa book for the specialist, and not 
for the general reader. 


Tue ‘Autobiography of Henry Taylor” (Har- 
pers), the English poet and statesman, whose life is 
contemporaneous with our present century, should 
have much in it of value to the reader. And so it has, 
in disjointed parts, lying here and there in its numer- 
ous chapters. The work is long-drawn-out, filling 
two volumes; but it has been the occupation of the 
author in his old age, a period when siow move- 
ments are adapted to abundant leisure, and speech 
is so often wont to become garrulous and prosy. 
Sir Henry Taylor is best known to Americans as the 
author of ‘Philip Van Artevelde,” a tragedy first 
published in 1834, and held in esteem as a poetical 
work of high merit. Among Englishmen he is 
known as the author of a number of dramas and 
volumes of essays and poems, and also as an official 
in the government service, holding for nearly a half- 
century an important — under the Secretary of 
State in the Colonial Department. Sir Henry was 
born in 1800, of a respectable family belonging to 
the middle classes. His education was conducted 
by his father, and was of a desultory character. He 
was of a sluggish temperament, owing in part to 
infirm health, and was in early life reserved and 
taciturn. At the of twenty-three he received, 
through the favor of Sir Henry Holland, a clerkship 
in the Colonial Office, which proved congenial to 
his tastes and capacities, and was retained until he 
had. passed beyond three score years and ten. Had 
he possessed an ambition for political life, it was 
affirmed that he might have risen to eminence in 
that province; but his desires were in all directions 
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moderate, and he declined opportunities of official 
promotion. He was one of the sagacious few who 
prefer the ease and freedom of a modest post, with 
modest emoluments, to the work and worry of 
exalted and exacting stations. Sir Henry was delib- 
erate in the matter of taking a wife, as in everything 
else, finally marrying the daughter of Lord Mont- 
eagle, in 1838. His life was marked with no vicis- 
situdes, speeding on its even way through the 
succeeding seasons. His autobiography was 

in 1865, and the portion completed at the end of 
twelve years was printed privately for distribution 
among friends. Resumed again after an interval 
of years, with the intention of reserving it for post- 
humous publication, it has been given to the public 
in the lifetime of the author. Sir Henry’s rank in 
the literary and political world gave him the advan- 
tages of the best social companionship, although his 
quiet tastes inclined nim to the pursuits followed in 
retirement. His reminiscences contain many anec- 
dotes and sketches of celebrated men and women 
with whom he enjoyed a more or less close degree 
of intimacy. Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Lord and Lady Arbuthnot, were among his particu- 
lar friends; while Carlyle, John Mill, Rogers, Sydney 
Smith, and others equally distinguished, presented 
rtunity to draw their portraits with 
A large portion of the autobiog- 
raphy is occupied with an account of the great 
public measures which arose in the Colonial Office 
during Sir Henry’s term of service, and the part 
which he bore in their organization and furtherance 
is not left for uncertain inference. The placid self- 
esteem of the author is everywhere openly evinced, 
and gradually becomes a pleasant trait, it is marked 
by so much simplicity and freshness. The portrait 
of Sir Henry, in the first volume, exhibits a striking, 
venerable face, with deep-set, far-seeing eyes, and an 
aspect of reserved power which commands respect. 

Ir the standard of the works composing Cassell’s 
‘*Fine-Art Library,” edited by John C. L. Sparkes, 
Principal of the National Art Training School at 
South Kensington, is set by the two volumes which 
have come under our notice, it is high indeed. One 
of these, an essay on ‘‘ The English School of Paint- 
ing,” translated from the French of Ernest Ches- 
neau, is endorsed by Mr. Ruskin in a preface and a 
few inter-textual notes, in which, with characteris- 
tic heartiness and candor, he declares his esteem for 
the work. Soextremely is he pleased with the spirit 
and ability of the author as a critic of English art 
and artists, that he has commissioned M. Chesneau 
to write a life of Turner, the ‘“‘beloved master” to 
whom he has himself erected a grand literary monu- 
ment, and whose biography it was once his purpose 
to prepare with his own hand. In the commis- 
sion thus given to M. Chesneau, Mr. Ruskin has 
conveyed the strongest assurance of his confidence 
and respect. It is singular that a Frenchman should 
have received the honor, but a perusal of his treatise 
shows that it is well bestowed. M. Chesneau chal- 
lenges in his writing a comparison with M. Taine. 
He has much of the eloquence, the intelligence, 
the penetration and the comprehensive grasp of the 
latter, and the same feeling and vivid and pic- 
turesque expression which are national traits. He 
has, however, in the ge essay evinced an apti- 
tude for details, for close and particular study, for, 
in short, the drudgery of mental work, which ig not 
a pronounced quality of his brilliant countryman. 











M. Chesneau surveys the entire period of English 
art, noting even, in the introduction, the painters, 
native and foreign, who gave a certain elevation to 
the taste of the rich and noble in the centuries prior 
to the era of Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
An interesting portion of the book is that treating of 
the Pre-Raphaelites, in which the aim and outcome of 
this group of artists, under the leadership of Ruskin, 
are clearly explained. Lucidness is a distinctive 
quality of M. Chesneau’s criticisms, which present 
well-defined and often unexpected conclusions. 
Copious foot-notes supply biographical sketches of 
the painters mentioned, and a large number of 
wood-cuts, interspersed through the text, assist in 
conveying fair impressions of what there is best in 
the art of England. The second volume of the 
series is the work of Professor A. J. Wauters, on 
‘*The Flemish School,” which earned the distinc- 
tion of being crowned by the Royal Academy of 
Belgium. It has the character, although not the 
arrangement, of a biographical dictionary of Flemish 
art. The list of painters, great and small, who 
have derived their nativity from the Low Countries, 
is enumerated in the proper order of succession, and 
to each is accorded space and comment corre- 
sponding with the extent and merits of his works. 
Over six hundred artists are included in the long 
line which starts with the fresco painters of the 
thirteenth century and ends with the latest members 
of the Belgian school. It is a noble exhibition of 
the part which Flanders has sustained in the history 
of modern art. Professor Wauters has given unex- 
ampled completeness to his work, at the cost of 
wide research. Every page bears evidence of the 
thoroughness of his study of books and of paintings. 
Tabulated statistics and lavish illustrations form 
valuable adjuncts of the work. 

Mrs. Exizaneta B. Custer, the wife of the 
lamented officer who lost his life in the fatal battle 
of the Little Big Horn in the summer of 1876, has 
made, through the house of Harper & Brothers, a 
venture in the book world, with prospects of a con- 
spicuous success. The work is a description of gar- 
rison and camp life, illustrated by the experiences of 
the writer while sharing the fortunes of General 
Custer during the three years previous to his death. 
The title of the narrative, ‘‘Boots and Saddles”— 
the bugle-call for troops to mount— indicates that it 
is with the cavalry arm of the service that it has to 
do. In the spring of 1873 General Custer was trans- 
ferred from Elizabethtown, Kentucky, to Fort Lin- 
coln, Dakota, at which isolated point on the Upper 
Missouri he was stationed with his regiment, the 
Seventh Cavalry, to assist in guarding the frontier. 
Mrs. Custer begins her story with the departure 
from Elizabethtown, and continues it until July 5, 
1876, when the news of the disaster on the Little 
Big Horn was brought to the company of sorrowful 
women left at thie post, who had seen their husbands 
go out to meet a danger from which they were never 
to return. The only woman in the regiment who 
was with her husband habitually on the march and 
in camp, Mrs. Custer shared, as far as a woman 
may, every incident and every hardship appertain- 
ing to army life. Only a fine constitution, a cheer- 


ful temperament, great courage, and fine tact, would 
have enabled her to endure the trials so often encoun- 
tered. Although herself and General Custer are 
necessarily in the foreground of her sketches, their 
The manner of the 


presence is not obtrusive. 
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narrator is always unpretending, and our respect for 
General Custer is increased by the domestic and per- 
sonal traits which she incidentally ascribes to him. 
He retained to the last a boyish freshness and exu- 
berance of spirits and a love of sport and fun. He 
was gay ne light-hearted in every circumstance, 
and his wife testifies that in the twelve years of their 
married life she never knew him to have an hour of 
depression. 


A Gracious memorial of one of the most revered 
English clergymen of the nineteenth century is pre- 
sented in the volume entitled ‘‘Dean Stanley with 
the Children” (Lothrop & Co.). It is for the bene- 
fit of young ple, for whom the catholic-minded 

reacher had a deep sympathy and solicitude. 

very year it was his habit to deliver sermons ex- 
pressly to them, in Westminster Abbey, on certain 
daysin the church calendar—such as Christmas or In- 
nocents’ Day—the character and associations of which 
were especially connected with childhood. Five of 
these discourses, with an introduction by Canon Far- 
rar, and a prefatory sketch of the life of the Dean 
by Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey, are united in this 
little book, which in all respects is an attractive gift 
for boys and girls. The biographical portion is 
written in a winning style, and ingeniously combines 
interesting incidents embalmed in the history of 
Westminster Abbey, with personal details of the 
divine who for nineteen years served as its guardian 
and chief officer. The introduction, by Canon Far- 
rar, is a loving testimonial to the beautiful virtues 
which set Dean Stanley apart from the mass of man- 
kind and gave him a peculiar consecration for the 
sacred work he chose in the world. The sermons 
that close the volume are gentle and earnest in 
tone, and, enlivening serious expostulation with illus- 
trative anecdote, are calculated to waken and im- 
press the youthful mind. A number of fine wood- 
cuts add to the value of the memorial. 


Wiru each recurrence of the season for piscatory 
sports, there aoures new treatises on'the art of fish- 
ing, from enthusiastic lovers of the pastime, who 
never tire of testing their skill in luring gamy spe- 
cies of the finny tribes to their bait, and also never 
tire of rehearsing tales of their success, filled out 
with expositions of the clever methods by which it 
was obtained. It would seem that nothing fresh in 
the way of experience or instruction pertaining to 
the subject were left to be presented. That such is 
not the case, is proved by the work of Mr. Henry P. 
Wells on ‘‘Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle” (Harper), 
which is not only an able but an individual essay on 
the theme named by the title. Anglers will recognize 
an expert in the author, and although he addresses 
himself modestly to novices alone, fishermen dexter- 

‘ous in handling the rod will enjoy comparing their 

observations with his, and doubtless with a gain of 
valuable ag OG to be added to their personal 
stock. Mr. Wells discusses, with practical sagacity, 
the efficiency of the most approved forms of : 
hooks, lines, leaders, reels, rods, and all other 

raphernalia requisite for the outfit of an angler. 
He ives scientific reasons for the superiority of one 

ued or material over another, and, with extreme 
nicety of explanation, communicates the various lore 
acquired by an angler of skill and long practice. 
It is a learned and exhaustive exposition, filling a 
place not before occupied by the publications of 
American anglers. The book is noteworthy for the 

neat style in which it is brought out. 
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Dr. Henry M. Lyman has pre a work en- 
titled ‘‘Insomnia and Other Disorders of Sleep ” (W. 
T. Keener), which is much more interesting than 
medical works asa rule are to the general reader. 
Besides the subject of insomnia, those of dreams, 
somnambulism and hypnotism are considered and 
treated in a scientific yet entertaining manner. _Lit- 
erary quality is so unusual a thing in works of this 
description, that the pleasant style of Dr. L , 
and the well-chosen poetical quotations which cbeunt 
in the preface and elsewhere, are an agreeable sur- 
prise to the reader, who naturally expects something 
very different. So much praise is due the book from 
the scientific standpoint, that it is all the more to be 
regretted that in the chapter on hypnotism the 
writer does not confine himself to hypnotic phenom- 
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ena proper, but takes up the subjects of clairvoyance | 


and ‘‘telepathy,” and treats them with a : 
which it will surprise many to see accorded them by 
aman of Dr. Lyman’s culture and scientific attain- 
ments. 


THe yr work of Mr. Charles Marvin, | 


entitled ‘ Russians at the Gates of Herat,” has 


been reproduced in this country by Charles Scrib- | 


ner’s Sons as a duodecimo volume, and also by Har- 
& Brothers as an issue of the ‘‘ Franklin Square 
ibrary.” This latter edition is made very attract- 
ive by a large number of illustrations, which are 
exceedingly well executed, and are sure to be appre- 
ciated by students of the Afghan question. ey 
include a number of portraits of persons prominentl 
concerned in the dispute, character sketches, an 
scenes characteristic of the little-known region under 
consideration, and a fine double- view of the 
citadel of Herat. The work itself is said to have 
been written in eight days—a rapidity of execution 
made possible by the great knowledge of this sub- 


ject possessed by the writer, who is one of the best | 


living authorities u 
expected, it has 


land and America. 


A LITTLE volume published by Harper & Brothers, 


n Central Asia. As might be 
a very large sale both in Eng- 


on ‘“‘The Power amd Authority of School Officers | 
and Teachers,” by a Member of the Massachusetts | 
Bar, will be of considerable interest to teachers and | 
in the work of public education. It | 


others en, 
is a compilation of the significant portions of decis- 
ions 
tions of pupils and their parents with school officers, 
and covers cases arising from rules concerning ab- 
sence and tardiness, concerning choice of studies, 
suspension and expulsion. It also gives the most 


important decisions in cases involving the right of | 


the teacher to inflict corporal punishment, and, in 
an 2 meg nN tea relating to schools in, 
the laws of the different States. This little manual 
of causes celébrés in the educational teapot is a timely 


publication, as many of the questions at issue have | 


come up in the State courts during the past ten 
years, and the conflicting decisions have caused much 
discussion. 


Tae Rev. Martin 8. Brennan’s “ Popular Ex- 


position of Electricity” (Appleton) is a small man- 
ual whose nature may be inferred from the title. | 
be added that it is very simple and very | 


It may 
*‘ popular” in its treatment, but in the main relia- 
ble, and will doubtless be found interesting and use- 
ful to that class of persons who have neither the 
time nor the inclination to make a scientific pursuit 


e of late bw in cases involving the rela- — 
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, but who wish to have some idea of the 
of the force of whose varied uses they see 
so much daily. Like all books of the sort, it abounds 
in loose and vague statements of fact. It is made 
rather readable by anecdote sketches of the great 
electrical discoverers, Faraday, Galvain, Volta, Oer- 
sted, Ampire, and the rest, and is brought down to. 
date as regards inventions and applications. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Henry Hout & Co. have just issued the third and 
concluding volume of Taine’s ‘‘ French Revolution,” 
translated by John Durand. 

Mr. Maurice Tompson has a new novel, ‘At 
| Love’s Extremes,” in the press of Cassell & Com- 

ny. Mr. Thompson is now the State Zodlogist of 

ndiana. 

ANOTHER novel of the ‘‘Bread Winners” and 
‘*Money Makers” order is announced by J. B. Lip- 

incott Company—‘‘ Troubled Waters,” by Beverley 
llison Warner. 


Mr. F. Manton CRAWFORD’s new novel, announced 
by Macmillan & Co. for immediate publication, is 
| entitled ‘‘ Zoroaster, the Prophet,” and the scene is 
laid in ancient Persia. 

Mr. Brooxs Apams, son of Charles Francis 
Adams, author of various historical articles in the 
‘* Atlantic Monthly,” will write the volume on Mas- 
sachusetts for the ‘‘American Commonwealths” 
series. 

GusTAvE Doré’s ‘‘ Life and Reminiscences,” com- 

iled by Blanche Roosevelt, from material — 
by his family and friends, is about to be published 
by Cassell & Company. The work will be an octavo 
volume of 500 pages, with several hundred illus- 
trations. 

P. Buaxiston, Son & Co. have just issued the 
eleventh edition of Harris’s ‘‘ Principles and Practice 
of Dentistry,” a work first published in 1839, now 
thoroughly revised and largely rewritten. It has 
become standard in England, and has been translated 
| into French. 


Ir appears from Rowell’s Newspaper Directory 
for 1885 that the total number of newspapers in the 
United States is 12,973 and in Canada 1,174—a 
gain of 823 in both countries since 1884. In this 
gain, Kansas leads with 78, and Illinois has 77. 
New York shows but about one-third as much gain 
as Pennsylvania. 


Tue twenty-ninth volume of ‘‘The Century,” just 
sent out in the usual elegant binding, is the most 
valuable volume yet issued, containing, as it does, 
the series of illustrated War articles, which in them- 
| selves are well worth the price of the volume ($3.50). 
, With the thirtieth volume, this superb magazine 
| enters upon a career which leaves it apparently with- 
' out a rival. 

Mr. CHARLES WARREN STopDARD, formerly of the 
San Francisco press, and a writer and traveller of 
wide reputation, has accepted the chair of English 
Literature in the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 
In the faculty of this university is a former surgeon 
in one of the regiments of the first Napoleon, and a 
survivor of Waterloo—the Rev. Dr. Neyron, who, at 
| the age of ninety-four, stili teaches anatomy. 


J. B. Lirprxcorr Company have begun the pub- 
| lication of an entirely new edition of Carlyle, in 
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connection with Chapman & Hall, of London. It is 
called ‘‘The Ashburton Edition,” and will be com- 
pleted in seventeen volumes, at $2.50 per volume in 
cloth. The typography and paper, as shown in the 
volume already issued, are excellent, and the edition 
promises to be a very satisfactory one. 

Rosert CLARKE & Co. have in press, for the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, the 
Diary of David Zeisberger, Moravian Missionary 
among the Indians of Ohio during the years 1781 to 
1798, translated from the original manuscript in 
German by Eugene F. Bliss. The diary contains an 
account of the massacre at Gnadenhiitten in 1782, 
and much interesting matter connected with these 
Indian missions. Only a limited edition will be 
printed. 

Tat excellent magazine, ‘‘ The Andover Review,” 
ublishes in its May number the second of the three 
liscourses recently delivered by Dr. Newman Smyth, 

at New Haven, on the Labor Queston. The third 
of the series will appear in the June number. ‘‘The 
Andover” is conducted with marked ability, and, 
while stoutly orthodox in religion, has a scope broad 
enough to include articles upon the more important 
literary and practical topics of the day. It is pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at $3 per year. 

JANSEN, McCiure & Co. will publish immediately 
a volume of the war poems and other lyrics of Mrs. 
Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of Ohio, whose pieces 
have for twenty years been widely circulated in the 
newspapers, and found many admirers, especially 
among the soldiers of the Civil War. The title of 
the book is ‘‘Camp-Fire, Memorial-Day, and Other 
Poems.” The same firm will issue also a small vol- 
ume containing an essay on ‘‘The Future of Edu- 
cated Women,” by Mrs. Helen Ekin Starrett, and an 
essay on ‘‘Men, Women, and Money,” by Mrs. 
Frances Ekin Allison. 

Tue practice of issuing monthly periodicais a 
fortnight or so in advance of their date of publica- 
tion originated in an unseemly race to get first into 
the field It is absurd and inconvenient, and we are 
glad to see it definitely abandoned by ‘‘ The Century,” 
which will henceforth be published on the first of 
the month whose name it bears. This has always 
been Tue Dra’s usage, and we cordially welcome 
so distinguished a convert as ‘‘ The Century” to the 
good cause of ‘‘restoring truth to the date of a 
monthly periodical.” ~The example will no doubt 
be followed by others also. 

Srepniak, the Nihilist writer, who will be re- 
membered for his book on ‘‘ Underground Russia,” 
has a new work on ‘‘ Russia Under the Tsars,” an 
English translation of which is published by Scrib- 
ner’s Sons simultaneously with its appearance in 
London. Its revelations are said to be fuller and 
more startling than any yet made of the aims and 
methods of the government as well as of the Nihilists. 
The same publishers issue also the new political 
novel, ‘‘ Across the Chasm,” by a Southern lady ; the 
artist Pyle’s novel, ‘‘Within the Capes,” and R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verse.” 

Mr. Henry Casot Lopes, editor of the new 
edition of Hamilton’s works, noticed elsewhere in 
this issue, requests that persons having editions of 
the ‘‘Federalist,” or knowing of editions other 
than those mentioned by Mr. Henry B. Dawson in 
his introduction to the edition of 1863, will do him 
the service of sending him copies of the title-pages 
of such editions; also that autograph collectors, or 
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other persons who may possess any unpublished letters 
of Alexander Hamilton, will notify him of the exist- 
ence of such letters, and permit him to have copies 
made of the same. He may be addressed in the 
care of his publishers, Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 

AN announcement of much interest has recently 
been made in England by Mr. Henry J. Wharton, 
who is about to publish a small volume, printed 
with fastidious care, containing the poems and a 
memoir of the Greek lyrical poet Sappho. Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds assists him in the preparation 
of the work, and it will contain an ideal portrait of 
Sappho after Alma Tadema. The book is to con- 
sist of two parts—the first part giving a popular ac- 
count of all that is ten Sappho 7 and 
the second containing the original text of every 
fragment of her writing that has come down to us, 
together with a literal prose translation, and all the 
better renderings into English verse that have been 
made of them. The editor adds: ‘‘My aim has 
been to set before English readers every fact and 
legend of Sappho’s life, and every proof of her 
genius, that is within the reach of modern scholar- 
ship; to make, indeed, unfamiliarity with Aeolic 
Greek no longer a bar to understanding the grounds 
on which she (Sappho) has been held so supreme an 
artist for two thousand years. No similarly exhaust- 
ive attempt has ever been made in any language.” 
The volume will be foolscap 8vo in size. enty- 
five copies, with proofs of the portrait, will be 
made on large Paper. Ten of the large-paper copies, 
with two hundred and fifty of the small-paper, form 
the American edition, which will be issued by 
Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. The price in Eng- 
land will be seven shillings and sixpence for the small- 

per, and one guinea for the large; there were 
only fifteen of the latter for all England, and these 
are understood to be already sold. The price in 
America has not yet been announced. 

Tue ‘‘Magazine of American History” for May 
has a ‘‘Reminiscence,” by Dr. Charles Deane, of 
Cambridge, on the subject of Captain John Smith's 
Pocahontas story. Dr. Deane was the first writer 
who called in question the authenticity of the legend, 
when, in 1860, he printed and edited Wingheld’s 
‘Discourse of Virginia” (1608), for the American 
Antiquarian Society’s Transactions. In 1866 he 
reprinted and edited Smith’s ‘True Relation” 
(1608), and in his notes suggested further evidence 
to confirm his former conclusion. Virginians 
resented such indignities shown to their chief idol. 
One writer said: ‘‘The ruthless Yankee has devas- 
tated our fields and slain our children. Must he 
also despoil the tomb?” Another writer ran out a 
comparison between the amiable antiquary of Cam- 
bridge and General Butler. More ge og oe 
critics have accounted for the omission of the Poca- 
hontas story from Smith’s and Wingfield’s narratives 
of 1608—which, being written at the time, ought 
to have included the incident—by saying that, in 
printing Smith’s ‘‘True Relation” in London, some- 
thing had evidently been left out as likely to dis- 
courage colonization, and that the Pocahontas story 
was in the portion omitted. To this statement Dr. 
Deane in ‘*Reminiscence” replies, that the 
narrative did include the most pitiful accounts of 
suffering by the colonists, from famine, internal 
quarrels, and butchery by the Indians, and much else 
which would disco emigration, and yet omitted 
(if the above theory true) a pleasing revelation 
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of humanity and sentiment which would have caused 
all the idle and romantic young men about London 
to rush to Virginia. He further shows that no such 
omission could have occurred ; for later in the narra- 
tive Smith mentions Pocahontas in a wholly different 
relation, describing her personal appearance, callin 
her ‘‘a child of ten years old,” which he woul 
not have done if he previously mentioned her in 
the more important transaction with which her name 
has since been associated. 


In Mr. Richard Grant White this country has lost 
one of its foremost men of letters. He was a writer 
of varied accomplishments and great ability, and a 
man of fine character and generous sympathies. His 
first literary work was done in connection with the 
New York ‘‘ Courier and Enquirer,” and consisted of 
art and musical criticisms. He was one of the first 
editors of the New York ‘‘ World,” and a frequent 
contributor to the magazines. In one of these 
appeared his first studies in Shakespearean criticism, 
and this led to his edition of Shakespeare—-the best 
which America has produced—and the work called 
‘*Shakespeare’s Scholar.” At the time of the war, 
he turned from his Shakespearean studies for awhile 
and wrote to the London ‘‘ Spectator” a series of let- 
ters which were very influential in moulding English 
opinion in favor of the North. He next became 
widely known as a writer upon the English lan- 

age, and devoted himself especially to hunting 

own the alleged ‘‘ Americanisms” of which Eng- 
lish writers found so much to say, and which he 
generally succeeded in tracing to their lair in the 
works of standard old English authors. These stud- 
ies are, for the most a collected in two volumes 
entitled ‘‘Words and Their Uses” and ‘‘ Everyday 
English.” In 1876 he made a visit to England, the 
most important result being the volume entitled 
‘*England Without and Within,” a work compar- 
able in importance with Emerson’s ‘‘ English Traits,” 
and one in which his most pleasing qualities as a 
writer anpeet. Another book which may be attrib- 
uted to this visit is a sort of novel, entitled ‘‘The 
Fate of Mansfield Humphreys.” This was his last 
published volume. Of the large quantity of papers 
which he contributed to periodicals, there remain 
many as yet uncollected which are eminently worthy 
of preservation. The most conspicuous quality of 
his work, when not in a strictly critical mood, is 
what may perhaps be called a gentle humanity, 
which especially endears him to his readers and 
admirers. Mr. White was sixty-three years old. 


‘*A Few Words in Defense of an Elderly Lady” 
is the half-title of a privately-printed and most 
amusing pamphlet from the pen of Mr. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Jr., Esq., of Boston. Its formal title de- 
scribes more fully what it is about: ‘‘A Difference 
of — concerning the Reasons why Katharine 
Winthrop refused to marry Chief-Justice Sewall.” 
It is mirth-provoking from beginning to end, and 
the funniest feature in it is, that it is a genuie con- 
troversy in the most dignified of all assemblies—the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. The Rev. Dr. 
Geo. E. Ellis, the President of the Society since the 
retirement of Mr. Winthrop’s father, delivered, some 
months ago, an address in the Old South Church on 
the Life and Character of Chief-Justice Samuel 
Sewall, who, when sixty-seven years of made 
courtship, for his third wife, to Mrs. Katherine 
a saa the great-great-grandmother of the 
writer of the pamphlet. The details of the court- 
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ship are fully given in the third volume of “ye 4 
Sewall’s Diary, which has been printed by the 
Society, than which nothing can be more amusing. 
Dr. Ellis, in his address, commented on this court- 
ship, and characterized the lady as being ‘‘ worldly- 
minded,” as encouraging the old man to make her 
an offer of marriage, and then refusing him from 
mercenary motives. Her great-great-grandson, at 
the last February meeting of the Society, remonstra- . 
ted against this treatment of his ancestor as unjust, 
in a paper which the publishing committee declined 
to print. This he followed up at the April meeting 
with another paper, which met with a like fate. He 
now prints both at his own expense. Copious ex- 
tracts, which our limits will not permit, can alone 
give an idea of the fun it contains. Here is a 
hit at a gentleman who stated before the Cambridge 
Phi Beta Kappa Society that he had forgotten his 
classics : 


“I shall be happy to send a copy of this little pamphlet 
to any member of the Society who may feel the smallest 
interest in the matter, and in the mean time I should be 
really grateful if any one of them—Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., of course excepted--would supply me with an 
appropriate classical quotation for my title-page.” 


One other passage will show the style. At the 
funeral of the late Dr. Blagden in the new Old South 
Church, Dr. Ellis, while the audience were waiting 
for the remains, whispered to the writer: ‘‘ What 
would Sam Sewall say, to see this church?” 


“The approach of the melancholy procession cut short 
my answer; if, indeed, I should have been able, on the 
spur of the moment, to frame an adequate response to so 
pregnant an inquiry. But, sir, with your permission, I 
will answer that question briefly now. Whatever feel- 
ings of amazement —s agitate the breast of Samuel 
Sewall at the aspect of this gorgeous temple which has 
replaced the unpretending ifice in which he loved to 
worship,—whatever of not altogether complimentary 
criticism he might feel it his duty to pronounce upon the 
successive changes time has wrought in the environment 
of all that is left of Puritan faith,—it would be as nothin 
—as nothing—in comparison with the indignation whic 
would convulse his very soul if he could come into this 
room to-day and run his eye over certain passages in his 
private journal which this Society has print for the 
amusement of the New-England people. I verily believe 
that for the first time he would even regret his persistent 
refusal to wear a wig, in order that he might able to 
tear it from his head and hurl it in the faces of our 
Publishing Commtitee.”’ 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
MAY, 1885. 


Academic Freedom. A. F. West. N . Am. Review. 
America, Lost Colonies of. R.G. Haliburton. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Ancient Races of America. G. P. Thurston. Mag. Am. His. 
Anneke Jans Bogard us and Her Farm. J. W. Gerard. Harp. 
Arctic Exploration and its Object. Franz Boas. Pop.Sci.Mo. 
Bach, John Sebastian. J.8. Dwight. Atlantic. 

Books, of Making Many. A.C. McClurg. Dial. 

Capital, Use and Abuse of. Newman Smyth. A:d. Rev. 
Ch Set, W. L. Goss. Century. 

Childhood in Early Christianity. H. E.Seudder. Atlantic. 
Cholera. Max Von Pettenkofer. Popular Science Monthly. 
Christianity & Woman. E.C.Stanton, J.L.Spalding. N.A.Re. 
Coal Question, a Scientific View of. G. Gore. . Sei, Mo. 
Cookery, Chemistry of. W. Mattieu Williams. . Sci. Mo. 
Co-operative Creation. F.H. Johnson. Andover jew. 
Crime, Why it is Increasing. J. L. Pickard. No. Am. Rev. 
Deaf Mutes and their Education. DouglasTilden. Overland. 
Denmark, Travelsin. F.D. Millet. Harper’s. 

Diary of a Hong-Kong Merchant. F. J. Stimson. Harper’s. 
Dogs, Typical. Century. 


Ethical Science, Traini 
776, the. A. 
Am. Review. 
riager. Ov-rland. 


Sroey at Ca 
Hami , 
Hungry Pilgrims, the. E. H. Goss. Mag. Am. History. 


Immortality and Modern Thought. T.T.Munger. Century. 
Industrial Go-operation. D. Da Field. Wo. Am. 


eau. gee | 
Sabine. C. H. Harlow. ry. 
ton, Alexander. L.H. Boutell. Dial 
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Intellectual Liberty, Rise of. J. H.Crooker. Dial. 
James, Henry. Atlantic. 

Jersey Cattle in America. Hark Cenoms. Harper's. 
London by Canal. B. E. Martin. 

London, iverside. Samuel J. Rea” 
Louisiana, the Heart of. Charles Dimitry. Mag. Am. His. 
Madame Mohl. Kathleen O’Meara. Atlantic. 

Manassas, Incidents in Battle _" J.D. Imboden. Century. 
Marshall, Chief-Justice. M. W. F 
Misused H of England, the. R.A. Proctor. Atlantic. 
Nat’l Selection,Man Modified by. W.K.Brooks. Pop.Sci.Mo. 
Nervous System and Consciousness. W.R.Benedict. P.S.Mo. 
New Orleans Ex —e the. E. V. ——T: Century. 
New Portfolio, the. O. W. Holmes.” Atlantic. 


Pasteur and h Experimenta, H. M. Lyman. Dial. 
Pasteur’s Researches. John Tyndall. Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Peninsular Campaign, the. G. B. McClellan. Centw 


Perry, Commodore W. E. Griffis. Mag. Am. H' 
Pocahontas and Captain Smith. Chas.Dean. Mag.Am. His. 
Poetic Art, Essential Principles of. G. H. —— Querta. 
Political Americanisms. ©. L. Norton. Mi 

Political Economy,Teaching. J. L. ~—. n. “Pops Sei. 0. 
Political Ideas, John Fiske on. R. T y. ms 
Predestination agg ay = in —_ Cc Ky “And. Rev. 


Prehistoric Carvings. > & 2 —s P 
rof. Gerhar ndover 


a ge Theology. Review. 
on without ma. George Iles. Pop. Sci. Monthly. 
sion of the Old Testament. Andover Review. 
Hokey Mountains, Rambles in. Edws. Roberts. Overland. 
Sackville Papers, the. Prof. ay ~ Mag. Am. History. 
Schools, Public. S. T. Dutton. Andover Review. 
oss. Oentu 


Seven Pines, Battle of. W. L. G ry. 
Seven Pines, Manassasto. J. E. Johnston. Century. 
at G. W. =. Century. 


Seven Pines, Second Day 

Superstition in English Life. T. F. H. Dyer. No. Am. Rev. 
Theological Progress, Criteria of. ‘Andover Review. 
Vivisection, Recent — , 3 Wm. W. Keene. Pop.Sci.Mo. 
Whittier. E. 0. “eX = 
Witch-Hazel. Wm. H. 4 * ‘arper’ s. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The folowing List includes all New Books, American and For 
eign, received during the month of April, by MESSRS. 
JANSEN, MCCLURG & CO., Chicago.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Na eae Bonaparte. By Leuis A. F. De 
Bourrienne, {7 rivate secretary. To which are added 
an account of the important events of the hundred 
days, of Napoleon’s surrender to the English, and of 
his residence and death at St. Helena. With anecdotes 
and illustrative extracts from all the most authentic 
sources. Edited by R. W. Phipps. New and 
edition, with numerous illustrations on steel. 
8vo. Scribner & Welford. $15.00 

me of Henry Taylor. 

rait, Harper & Bros. $3.00. 
sina EB 


revised 
3 vols., 
1800-1875. 2 vols. 


Mark Pattison. Pp. 336. Macmillan & Co. 
50, 


London New York. 
ap and Letters ae Thomas Gold Appleton. Prepared 
+ Oe n Hale. Pp. 348. Portrait. D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.75. 
Samuel Adams. By J.K. Hosmer. “American States. 
men.” Pp. 442. oughton, Mifflin & Co. $1.26. 


“Am 


Nathaniel Parker age By H. A. Beers. nerican 
Men . Portrait. Houghton, Mifflin 


of Letters.” Pp. 365 

& Co. $1.25. 

Louis Pasteur. His Life and Labors. By his Son-in- 
Law. Translated from the French, by Lasy Claude 
Hamilton. Pp. 300. D. Appleton & Oo. $1.25. 

Henry ~ Py on ea Pp. 117. Paper. 

Solon—Themistokles. B 

Cox, Bart., M. A. Pp. 


Port Coombes. 
Lives of te ‘statermon. 
the Rev. Sir George W 

Harper & Bros. 75 cents. 

My Prisons. Memoirs of Silvio Pellico. With an intro- 
duction by Epes Sargent. Illustrated. New Edition. 
Pp. 307. Paper. Roberts Bros. 50 cents. 


HISTORY. 


Hist of the t Emigration to America. 
By CW Faeira, D.D. 2vols.,8vo. Dodd,Mead & Co. $5.00, 

The French Revolution. From the French of H. A. 

— D.C. L., Oxon. Vol. III., completing the work. 
Pp. 508. H. Holt & Uo. $2.50. 

The History of Detroit and Michigan; or, The Metrop- 
olis Illustrated. A Chronological Cyclo: ia of the 
Past and Present. Including a full record of Territo- 
rial days in Michigan, an “the Annals of Wayne 
County. By Silas Farmer. 8vo, pp. 1024. Half moroc- 


co. S. Farmer & Co. $10.00, 
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TRA VEL—SPORTING. 


The Russians at - ian  & Herat. By ge yt 
vin. With ma 16mo, pp. 185. C. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Geer, a ae ay Sanaa $1.00. 

A st the Shans. A. R. Colquhoun, A. M. I. C. E 

G. 8. With 7a, — Sketch of the Shans by 
i 8. Hallett, M. T. C. E. RK. G. 8., and an Introduc- 
tion on The Cradle of the § Shan Race by T. De Lacou- 


a Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 392. Scribner & Welford. 
Mocpers & = Book for Travellers 


in E and 
BY W. P. Fetridge, M. 8. G. Edition for 

1885. 3 ~~ eather tucks. Harper & Bros. $9.00. 

A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe. A 
Compact Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium and 
Holland, Germany and the Rhine, eb France, 
Austria and Italy. Edition for 1885. Leather. 
Houghton, Mimin &Co. Net, $1.50. 

Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia. By A. J. C. 
Hare. Pp. 134. G. Routledge & Sons. $1.00. 

Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. By J. L. Mol- 
loy. New edition. Pp. 319. Roberts Bros. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 

a Salmon-Fishing, Covert-Shooting, 
Deer-Stalking. an w. Londen aoe. Davenport. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, p. 

American Fish, end How to Catch Them. 4 Hana. book 
= By An Old Angler. Pp. 93. F. P. Harper. 





ESSAYs, BELLES-LETTRES, ETO. 


Thomas Carlyle’s Works. The Ashburton Edition. To be 
completed in 17 vols., 8vo, gilt tops. With many por- 
traits and illustrations. Vol. I. now ready. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. Per baie $2.50. 


The ee ldsby Leg or, Mirth and Marvels. By R. 
W. Barham (Thomas mas {ngoldsiy, Beg Esq.) With ilustra- 

tions on India paper. limited to 450 cop- 
ies, numbered. 2 vols.,8vo. Porter 7 y Coates. Net, $8.00. 
Oats or Wild Oats? Gomnce- Sete for Touas Men. By 
J.M. Buckley, LL.D. Pp. 306. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 
The Works of W. M. Thackeray. The Standard eiition. 
To be completed in % vols., 8vo. Vol. 18. The Irish 
eo Book and Critical Reviews. J. B. Lippincott 

so. 


Theosophy, Religion and Occult Science. By H. 8. Olcott. 

Pp. 334 Bae” London Net, $2.83. 

Copy. Essays from an ey Drawer on Re 
erature and Life. ~~ . Thompson, D. 

edition. Pp. 360. T. hittaker. $1.50. 


Conroe ete Papers. By L. I. Guiney. Pp. 177. Roberts 

Tos. 

Fireside Travels. By J. R. Lowell. ‘The Riverside Al- 
dine Series.” Pp. 282. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 

Many Colored Threads. From the Writi of Goethe. 
Selected y Carrie A. Cooke. With an Introduction 
by yy . McKenzie, D.D. Pp. 244 D. Lothrop & 

o 


ion, Lit- 
. Third 





Anat of Tob ; or, Smoking Methodized, Di- 
vided and Considered ra New Fashion. By L. Silu- 
riensis. Pp. 86. Vellum. London. Net, $1.25. 

Defective and Corrupt Legislation. The Cause and 
the Remedy. By simon Sterne. Paper. G. P. Put- 
nain’s Sons. 25 cents. 


ART—MUSIC. 

Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
New edition, thoroughly revised. Edited by R. E. Graves. 
Part V. Large 8vo. Paper. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The ~ogg Artist’s First Steps to o Drawing and Paint- 

yeMarie Von Olfers. The English text-version 


ing. 
a ilovea. ‘es ied with a palette and water 
colors. London. et, B3.£0. 

National and Complete Catal 


Academ ? 
Sixtieth as tes, National Academy 0: De. 
n, New Yor Edited by C. M. Kurtz. Illustrated. 
Pp. 164. Paper. Cassell & Co. 50 cents. 
eg em As It Was and Is. Being a Historica 
Practical and ba ge Treatise on the Science an 
Art of i" ge . By E. Heron-Allen. Ilus- 
trated. 8vo, pp. 366. $4.00. 


POETRY. 


Glenaveril; or, The Metamorphoses. A Poem in Six 
Books. 5d the Earl of Lytton (Owen Meredith). 
Book I. Pp. 106. Paper. D. Appleton & Co. 25cents. 


A Child’s Garden o age By R. L. Stevenson. Pp. 


oem C. Scribner’s Sons 
refoil: “gore 4 of May Dickinson. Portrait. T. 
ttaker. 60 cen’ 
Pe A Provencal "Dai, By F. Mistral. New edition. 
Pp. 249. Roberts Bros. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


The Epicurean. His yy and Ideas. By 
r, = A. 2 vols., large Londum. Mac- 
aan & $6.00. 


Sa Sememad 


' Mina, and Human Automatism. By M. 
Prince, M.D. 50. 


Pp. 173. J. B. Lippincott & Co. $ 
hilosophie Questor; or, Days in Concord. By Julia 
R. Anagnos. Pp. 59. D. Lothrop & Go. 60 cen te 
erbert ’s ae a as culminated ~ his 
Ethics. Examined eCosh, D.D., LL.D., D.L. 
Philosophie Series No. VIII. Pp. 7i. Paper. C. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 50 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 


The Book Annexed. The Book of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacraments: and other Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church according to the Use of 
The Protestant E pal Church in the United —_ 7 
of America. With the changes recommended ty 4 
General Convention. Pp. #4. ith 
Guide. oo ie net, $1.00; half morocco, net, $3.00. 
Matthew Simpson of the Method- 

urch. Edited from short-hand re- 


ist Mpigeopal 
. KR. Crooks, D.D. 8vo, pp. 44. Harper & 


= Vy F 
Commenter on the Holy Scriptures. By J. P. 
Lange, D.D. Translated, revised, enlarged and edited 
by Schaff, D.D. Vol. Il. of The New Testament, 
pa wig Mark and Luke; Vol. V1., Corinthians I. 
and Il ol. VIIL., Thessalonians, imothy, Titus, 
Philemon and Hebrews. New editions. 8vo. ©. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Per vol., $3.00. 


American Presbyterianism,. Its origin and early his- 
tory; together with an appendix of letters and docu- 
ments, many of which have recentiy been ar ered. 
By ©. A. Briggs, D.D. 8vo, pp. 373—CXLII. C. Serib- 
ner’s Sons. 

Pregies and History in relation to the Messiah. The 

arburton Lectures for 1880-1884. With two appen- 
dices on the arrangement, analysis and recent criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch. By A. oyu — M.A. Oxon, 
D. D., Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 3991. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

The Revelation of St. John the Divine. Self-interpreted. 

A commen for English readers. ak the Rev. 8. 

Fuller, D.D. Pp. 338. . Whittaker. 


A _— of the Four Gospels in Greek. Newly ar- 
ranged, 7” . mers notes. By E. Robinson, 
DD eee, giving the text of Tischen- 
dorf, | acaba read ay by Seapees, Sent. 
cott and Hort, and in the ner Bed E version of 
1881. With additional ‘aon by M. Riddle, D.D. 
8vo, pp. 273. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Net, $2.00. 
The Minor tical and With a commentary explanatory 
and + - and sy awe: to bi? several books. 
By © - 


Vol. I.—Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah 4." Jo 
nalls. $3.00 


8Vo, pp. 427. Funk & Wag- 


rints of ‘the Son of Man, as traced by Saint Mark. 
sting hty portions for private suey. 2 pay read- 

"ond nstructions in church. By Luckock, 

D With an introduction the Lond Bishop of 
Ely. 2vols. T. Whittaker. 93.50. 

As wtotegy- Its use and abuse in Old Testament study. 
Byer rown. Pp. 9%. ©. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

if. Lessons from the Book of Proverbs. BY W. 8. 

Perry, D. 4 LL.D. Fourth . Pp. #1. T. Whit- 
taker. $1.00. 

Old Testament Characters. By 0. Geikie,D.D. Pp. 484. 
J. Pott & Cor $1.50. 

The Nature and Reality of pom 
between Frederic Harrison and 
an introduction, notes and an a dix on on the Relig- 
ious Value of the Unknowable. By Count D’Alviella. 
Pp.21& D.Appleton &Co. Paper,50cents; cloth, ¢. 


The Pattern in the Rw and Other Sermons. By C. 
ae Parkhurst, D.D. Pp. 254. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


A controvers 
erbert Spencer. Wit. 


Preached 


O Shulamite! and other Sermons. 
in i 379. R. & Bros. 


By C. H. Spurgeon. Pp. 


sie Desirous; or, The Right Preparation of Can- 
diatos hag fi = Laying On of Hands. By the Rt. Rev. 
.»LLD. Pp. 21a J. Pott & Co. Scents. 
sen re na Children. By the Rev. G. W. Dou 
las. Pp. 6. E. & J. B. Young & Co Net, 40 cents. > 
The Morals of Christ. A Comparison with Conteuee- 
raneous Systems. By A. Bierbower. Pp. 20. W. 
Wolcott & Co. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
Family Prayers for every day in the week. With Occa- 
sional Prayers. By the Rev. Thomas Cotterill, A.M. 
New edition. Paper. T. Net, 15 cents. 
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SOIENTIFIC. 


} 
| A Cam be ‘or the Microscopical Investigation of Veget- 
ee 


bstances. From the German of Dr. J. W. 
Behrens. Translated and edited Rev. A. B. Her- 
vey, A.M. Assisted by R. H. Wi M.D., F.R.M.S. 
8vo. Pp. 466. 8. E. Cassino & Co. Net, $5.00. 

A nt of er and Other Pa 3 on 
“the Geol 7, the Veeginiae tas. By the late W. B. 
Rogers, L D. Appleton & Co. $5.00. 

The Collector's Sienuate 3 = " British Land and Fresh 
Water Shells. By L. E. Adams, B.A. lLillustrated. 
Pp. 121. Londo’. Net, $2 

The Civil Engineer’s Pocket- Book, etc. By J. C. Traut- 
wine, C.E. a thousand. Revised —— 
and en by J. C. Trautwine, Jr., C.E. Pp. 866. 
Gilt edges leather tucks. J. Wiley & Sons. 

Acetic Acid and Vi iaand Alum. Pp. 
20, “P-Blakiston, con & Go. @L7. 

Among the Stars; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. 
Agnes Gi iberne. Illustrated. Pp. fi. R . Carter 4 
Bros. $1.50. 

The Stars and Constellations. A new method by which 
all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, and 
other objects of —— in the Heavens, that are visi- 
ble Ly the naked eye, can be easily and certainly iden- 
tified. J. Royal i ae Quarto, pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Phe & Wagnalls. $1.00. 

Eonar Stone; or, The Indian and the Mammoth. 

Mercer. Pp.95. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 
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THE HOME—SOCIOLOGY. 


nia Cookery- Book. ee by Mary 8. Smith. 
p. 331. Harper & Bros. $1.5v, 

La Cuisine Creole. A Collection of Culinary Recipes 
from leading Chefs and no Creole Housewives. 
Pp. 268. W.H.Coleman. $1.50. 

Fruit Culture. And The Th Ar Outand Management 
of a Count Home. C. Strong. p. 205. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1 -00. 

Husband and Wife ; 7 The Theory of Marriage and its 
Consequences. By G. Z. Gray, D.D. With an_Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. F. D. peangeen, D.D. Pp. 
132. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 

The Life of Boctety. A General View. 7 W. Brown. 
8vo, pp. 270. . P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Recent phew Pian Socialism. By R. T. El Ph.D. Johns 

Hopkins University Studies. Paper. 75 cents. 


Working People and Their Employers. By W. Glad- 
den. “Standard Library.” Pp. 241. Paper. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A Method for the Idiomatic Study 
Otto Kuphal. Part I. 8vo, pp. rh 
8. Gottsberger. Net, $2.25. 

The Structure of English Prose. A Manual of Com- 

ry and Rhetoric. By J. G. R. Feeney. AM. 
p. 339. A.C. Armstrong & Son. Net, $1.00. 

How Should I Pronounce? or, The Art of Correct Pro- 
nunciation. a W.H. P. Phyfe. Pp. 305. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25, 

Lessons in H; Hygiene: An Elementa 
Maintenance of Health, with the 
omy and Physiology, and the Treatment of Em nt 
Cases, comprising aiso lessons on the action of Stimu- 
lants and Sedatives on the Brain — Nervous System. 
sfaetes for Common Schools. By J. C. — BS., 
M.D. Pp. 180. J. B. Lippincott Co. Net, 50 cents. 


German. B 
lf leather. Ww. 


Text-Book on the 
ndiments of Anat- 


FICTION—HUMOROUS. 


Across the Chasm. Pp. 310. C.Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


One ah the Duanes. By ’ oor K. Hamilton. Pp. 317. J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 


| 
| The Adventures of Jimmy Brown. Saas eae 
Pp. 236. 


and edited by W. L. "iden. Illustrated 
Harper $1.00. 


& Bros. 
Jan Vedder’s Wi, a 
Mead &Co. $1.25 
Bess; or, What’s in a Name. we Marian Shaw. 
Pp. 301. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


By Amelia E. Barr. Pp. 329. Dodd, 


stone. By O. B. Bunce. 
Pp. 36. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 50cents; cloth, $1. 


The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other i; By Bret 
Harte. Aldine Series.” Pp. 279. Fk 


Riverside ough- 

ton, Miflin &Co. $1.00. 

Dangerous Ground; or, The Rival Detectives. By L. 
me Lynch. Pp. 462. H. A. Sumner & Co. $1.50. f 
The Duchess Emilia. By B. Wendell. Pp. %1. 


J.R. 
Osgood & Co. $1.00. 
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Modern Daedalus, Pa Tom Greer. Pp. 21. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents. 


Tales From Many Seurese.—I. Pp. 29. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 75 cents. 

The motes 0. 
field. Pp. 


the Black Forest. By Grace D. Litch- 
. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 

Diamond Lens. With other Stories. By Fitz-James 
O’Brien. Collected and —. with a Sketch of the 
Author, by W. Winter. Pp. 337. C. 
Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
In the Woods and Out, and = Stories. By Pansy. 

Pp. 256. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 
me! Man Without a seston and other Tales. By E. 
E. Hale. New edition. Pp.300. Paper. Roberts Bro’s. 


50 cents. 
Gertrude’s Dia A and the Club. By Pansy. Pp. 110. 
D. Lothrop & 60 cents. 


Treasure Island. "By BR. L. Stevenson. New edition. Pp. 
292. Paper. Roberts Bro’s. 50 cents. 


The Story of an Old New England Town. New edition 
Pp. 243. Paper. Cupples, Upham &Co. 50 cents. 

Tatford. An Affair at the Club in New ares Stiff paper 
covers. Funk & Wagnalls. 30 cents 


Serpent o of Sug ugar Creek Colony A Somoumnes 
Narrative of Pioneer Life in Ohio. By the Rev. J. B. 
Rob n, D.D., Ph.D. Pp. 128. 50 cents 


Ingglish r~ She Iz Spelt, Perpetrated by “Fritz Feder- 

held.” Pp.93. Paper. G. W. Carleton &Co. 25cents. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

Gerald. By EleanorC. Price. 20 cents. 

Lester’s Secret. By Mary C. Hay. 20 cents. 

The Shadow of a Crime. By H. Caine. 20 cents. 

A Week of Passion. By E. Jenkins. 2 cents. 

Lazarus in London. By F. W. Robinson. 20 cents. 


The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By C. Marvin. 
20 cents. 


The 


FRENCH BOOKS. 
Petites Femmes. Par Rene Maizeroy. Pp. 290. Paper. 
Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Brasserie du Lapin. Par yoo Ayme-Martin. Pp. 
344. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05 
En Yacht. Par Philippe Daryl. 
Net, 90 cents. 

La Reine dela Gomme. Par ~~ ee Stapleaux. Pp. 
295. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 

Les Amours d’Une Horizontale. Par Leopold Staple- 
aux. Pp.223. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


Le Secret de Juana. Par Louis Collas. Pp. 361. Paper. 
Paris. Net,90 cents. 


Le Mari de la Diva. 
362. Paper. Paris. Net, 90 cents. 


Comme Chez Nicolet. Recits, Contes et Nouvelles. Pp. 
436. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


Causes Criminelles et Mondaines de 1884. 
Bataille. Pp. 399. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 


ats ey Par Gustave Droz. Pp. 350. Paper. Paris. 
Net, $1.05. 


Pp. 319. Paper. Paria. 


Par Fortune Du Boisgobey. Pp. 
Par Albert 


Les Reins Casses. Mceurs contemporaines. Par Ernest 
Daudet. Pp. 300. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 
Le Livre de Mon Ami. 
Paper. Paris. Net, 
Catalogue Illustre de -< re Internationale de 
Blane et Noir, 1885, au Palais du Louvre. | ee par 
Francois Bournand. Paper. Paris. Net, $1.05. 

De Sadowa a Sedan. Memoires d’un ‘Ambassadeur 
Secret aux Tuileries. Par Oscar — Publie par 
Victor Tissot. Pp, 322. Paper. Paris. ‘et, $1.05. 


aa Anatole France. Pp. 327. 


MEDICAL—HYGIENE. 


Micro-Chemist rl Poisons. Jnstetios hw 4 Physio. 

logical, Patho ~~ and ep KAS Relati a te. x. y = 
G. Wormley, ae 9 D. L.D 
vised. 8vo, pp. 78.” B. Lippincott Co. Socloth. ¢ $7.50; 
sheep, $8.50. 

A Guide to the Diseases of Children. By J. F - Goes 
hart, M.D., F.R.O.P. Revised and edited L. 
M.D. With formule. Pp. 738. P. Blakiston, gon & 0s" 
Cloth, $3.00; sheep, $4.00. 

Injuries Kf the Spine and Spinal Cord. Without a 
parent mechanical lesion and gy abet in the r 


cal and medico-1 H. W. page, 
MA M ar New, eon, 7 Pp. 397. P. 


.C. Cantab. 
Biakiston, Son & Co. $3.50. 
The Microtomist’s Vade-Mecum. A Hand-book of the 
Methods of Microscopic Anatomy. By A.B, Lee. Pp. 
4%. P. Blakiston,Son & Co. $3.00. 





Transactions of the A Surgical Association 
Vol, II., 8vo. 531. Edited a? J. E. Mears, M.D. P. 
Blakiston, Son & Co. Net, $4.00. 

An —aoatiee to Practical PIR Bttited aby Oke 
Bloxam, =a rg x Bowman, F 

—— lew edition, revised atau * 

P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $2.00. 

Being the Lett- 


ois ‘eumea nae Cptorante 
somian Lectures for fos. By B. Carter, F.R.C.S5. 
po pp. 8. Macmillan & Co. London and New York. 





A Sree %s Journal. Compiled from the Notes of Helena 
F. Richter, a trained nurse. 8vo, pp. 127. $2.00. 

How to Drain a eo, Eaton Information for 
Householders. 5 , Jr., M. Inst. C. E. 
16mo, pp. 222. H. olt Loo $1. 

The New Local Anesthetic. Piogrostieests of Cocaine 
Muriate of Cocaine). By L. Turnbull, M.D., Ph.G. 

aper. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. 50 cents. 


OARD-PLA YING—MISCELLANEOUS. 
How to Play Whist. With the Laws and Etiquette of 
Whist, gp me and forty fully-annotated 
an 4 he a as 7. of bs’ (R. A. Proctor). Pp. 248. 


The Decline ae Fall of Whist. An Old-fashioned 
View of New-fangled 


Play. By the —- of “ Whist 
or Bumplepuppy.” Lenton. Wet, 60 


How to Play Progressive og 
Paper. R. Clarke & Co. 2% cents. 
Pactrolus and Penelope. A Chat in the Saddle. By T. 
: oa e, U.S.A. 8Vo, pp. 170. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Oo. 


Milita Ma and Cust 
284. H. Holt & Co. $1.50. 
Watch and Clock sneer. Ps ese “ Manuals 
of Technology.”” Pp. Cassell & Co. 

The Hand-bock o Palmistry By Rosa =r Pa. 
per. London. 

Mental Mi 
its atten 


By mw. T. Irwin. 





. By J. A. Farret. Pp. 


. A oo of Thought-Readi 
nt Phenomena, and theirapplication 
of new medicines, ——. 
ons of character, etc. By T 
Pp. 178. Londm. Net, $2.40. 


*,* Books in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, except those marked “net” (which require ten per cent. 
additional for postage), by JANSEN, MCCLURG & Co., Chicago. 


and 
the 


correct 
- Welton, F.S.A. 


BINDINGS FOR THE DIAL. 





The April number of THE DIAL completed 
the Fifth Year. A full Index and Title-Page 
are issued for each volume. Subscribers wishing 
their copies bound can send them to the Publishers 
for that purpose. 





Price of Cloth Binding, $1.00 per Volume. 





FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., Publishers, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO. 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 








PopUuLAR NUMBERS: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 JOHN STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW: YORK, 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S BULLETIN OF OF NEW BOOKS. 





HISTOR Y OF CHINA. 
By eal this book ap Tone enh 
history of the “ Walled use was not 
to be had. The 


ik has had the a. 
Chinese 


SOUTHERN ALASKA AND THE SIT- 


KAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


By ~— ome ScIDMORE. Fully illustrated, 12mo, 
clo’ 

No book yet published bearsany co n with this vol- 

umein res of valuable and authen ic information relat- 


varhe author, who is a writer of well-known 

reputation, has had exceptional MS hee ne for the prep- 

aration of her attractive work, ving visited the regions 

described at different pe riods, under most favorable cir. 

pa ay and ne to the government 
documents relati history and surveys of Alas’ 

—A fy of the experts and 

any with that marvelous ‘ion. 

Her book has all the { interest of a delightfully tten 

sory @ of adventures in a comparatively unknown region, 

and with the additional value which it possesses as the 

— y epereneh thus far made to a trustworthy treatise 

tory and resources of Alaska, it will Sommend 

itwelf to all persons interested in that country, either as 

students or voyageurs. 


MAN Y-COLORED THREADS. 
Selections from the writings of Goethe, edited by CARRIE 
ADELAIDE Cook. Extra cloth, $1.00. 

Those familiar with the writings of the great German 
author, and those who know little of them, will be alike 
interested in this collection of “best t houghts. " E)lo. 
quence, pathos, romance, philoso 2 range of 
par na and feeling, characteris ic of the life of Goethe 
—are revealed in these selections. The book is a worthy 

ng yolumes of the widely- 


True M Thos. Hughes; 
Chas. Kingsley: ; Right to the Point, Dr. Cuyler. 


4 WIDE AWAKE, VOLUME T. 
Plain cloth binding, $1. ¥ extra binding, covers stam ped 


in colors and 
Including Charles Eg nt Craddock’s serial story “Down 
the Raving” with other serials by famous authors, and 


— three hundred original iMlustrations by celebrated 


STORIES FROM THE PANSY. 
second corte, ate illustrated, six volumes in a neat box, 


the set, $ 
A library of delightful short stories in which instruction 
io pleasingly biet blended with entertainment. These stories, 
cull he writings well-known authors, will 
command the | rm of of parents seeking the best books for 
their children, and who desire the most accept- 
able books for 5. school libraries. 


IN THE WOODS AND OUT. 

B ay ae Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
is a book edmirably © suited to the —¥~y of that 
large y olnas of sous, folks who wish at times to read, or 
have read to the choicest of short — gg Mothers 
— older pA +-% make a note of this, and for the twi- 
light hour, when the you folks clamor for “a story,” 
provide themselves with “In the Woods and Out.” 


COULDN'T BE BOUGHT. 


By Fare Hun.- 
ts. 


equally interesting and profita 





a | pf HOLROYD. 12mo, cloth, $L 


| strong and vigorous, t 
| jancy and we ny lt “The 
| sation.” 


| lent of the 





INTERRUPTED. 
a canoe (Mrs. G. R. ALDEN). Extra cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
the charm of pao | —_ ja author’s fascin- 
aa style, grown ri and possessi 
the pecul: a power S <7 y + adapts herse 
varied audience. More 


red thousand of 
Pansy’s books are sold every year. 
WITHIN THE SHADOW. 


a hun 


1.26. 

, —— — * year.” mt | phos is 

be oy yet not im e, the character draw 
the story throughout one of brill 

k cannot help 

q pon The author is an original 
and vigorous writer and at once takes —= with the best 
writers of American fiction.”—Toledo Journal, “A story 
of such brilliancy and power as to at once entitle its 
aut on as a writer of high ability.”—Jour- 
nal Press, St. Cloud. ‘*The author has skiil in nvention 
with the purest sentiment and good natural style.”—Bos- 


Gove. 
PHILOSOPHIA QUASTOR; 


| OR, yet AT ConcorD. By JULIA R. ANAGNOS. 12mo, 


60 cen 
In this tecsenttnn book Mrs. Anagnos, one of the 


| accomplished daughters of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, stthe 
the 


sents, under cover of a pleasing narrative, a sketch o 

memorable Emerson and other sessions of the Co: 

School of Philosop! 4" It has for its frontispiece an Mayooe a 
uilding occupied by this renowned 


HOW SUCCESS IS WON. 
a Biographies. Third Series.) By SARAH K. BoLTon. 


This is the best of the recent books of this popular class 
of biography ; allits “ successful men” are Americans, and 
two or three exceptions they are living and in the 
ide of business and power. In each case the facts 
been furnished to the author by the subjec 
biography, or by family friends; and Mrs. Jol has 
chosen from this authentic material those incidents which 
most fully illustrate the — steps and the rul: 
principles by — success has been gained. A portrai 


accompanies each biography. 


CA CASE OF ACCIDENT. 


sc 





RED LETTER STORIES. 
Translated from the German by Miss LUcy WHEELOCK. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Madame competent 
critics the best livin for children. Miss 
Lucy Ma a of the Jay! Hall School, a = 
gracefully t ranslated some of her most ¢ g ta 
under the above title. This ae. volume, Drettily 
ae and illustrated, is one of the best selling books 
the seaso 


nm. 
THE EVOLUTION OF DODD. 
a A WILLIAM EANLEY SMITH. Extra cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
his remarkable book is destined to create as great a 
stir, in its way, as “Ginx’s Baby,” although written in an 
entirely different style. It treats of phases of you life 
as seen through the spectacles of » keen-eyed man, 
enough to let none of the intricaci«s of the newer systems 
of education evade him. It should be read by every 
parent, teacher and — school officer in this or any 
other country. While for pure amusement in watching 
= evolution, it is one of the richest books of the 


gene Spyri is pronounced b 
Gorman: writer 


THE ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Edited by his Daughters. Price, $1.25. 

With an ane introductory m and original 
ae ms for each month by Edwin ‘Arnold , and choice quo- 

ions from Lene for areey day. The many admirers 
of the “ Li ill gladly welcome this graceful 
souvenir of the author, “Which is handsomely illustrated 
and daintily finished. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 32 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
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EAGLE 


ALL STYLES, ALL GRADES, ALL DEGREES 


FOR EVERY PRACTICAL USE. 





EAGLE ROUND GOLD AND HEXAGON GOLD, 
Nos, 1, 2, 2 1-2, 3; 45> 


FINE ARTS, made in 15 degrees: 


BBBBBB (Softest), BBBBB BBBB BBB BB B HB 
FHB F (Medium), H HH HHH HHHH HHHHH 
HHHHHH (Hardest). 


Finely Graded; Durable in Use. Finest and Best 
Pencils made for the use of Artists, Engineers, Draughts- 
men, Engravers and those who require a Reliabie Pencil. 
Made from the Very Best Graphite; Free from all Grit; 
Evenness of Stroke; Smoothness of Work; Erasable with 
our Diamond Rubbers. 


EAGLE RECORDER, EAGLE MERCANTILE. 
Charcoal and Colored CRAYONS. SLATE 
PENCILS in wood. PENHOLDERS and 
ERASERS. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC PENCILS, with Copying 
ink, Black and Colored Leads. 


EAGLE AUTOMATIC DROP PENCIL, new and 
very convenient. 


MAGIC KNIVES. Something new; very convenient. 





For SALE EVERYWHERE. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
Ask Your Bookseller for Mark Twain’s Scrap Book, and 
Take No Other. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT ADHESIVE-PAGE 


SCRAP BOOK 


Has become a universal favorite, and bids fair to super- 
sede all other Scrap Books. 
e 











It is a combination of everythi desirable in a 
Scrap Book. The convenience of the ready-gummed 
page, and the simplicity of the arrangement for pasting, 
are such that those who once use this Scrap Book never 
return to the old style. 

To travelers and tourists itis particularly desirable, 
being Scrap Book and Paste Pot combined. In using the 
old-fashioned Scrap Book, travelers have hitherto been 
compelled to carry a bottle of mucilage, the breaking of 


which among one’s bagi e is far from pleasant. This 
disagreeable risk is avo by the use of the Mark Twain 
Scrap Book. 


The ungummed gage Scrap Book is at times of no 
f paste or mucilage be not at d 
when wanted. With a Mark Twain no such vexatious 
difficulty can possibly occur. 
NORRISTOWN HERALD. 
“No library is complete without a copy of the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Mark Twain’s Scrap Book.” 
It saves sticky Angers ad allel plotares and 
“It saves 5 ngers pictures and scraps. 
It is a capital invention.” 
DANBURY NEWS. 
“Tt is a valuable book for p the domestic atmos- 
being ont esting, saves the emplo 


no ~h-y the m 
— could object to, and is, to be frank and manly, the 
best thing of any age—mucilage particularly.” 


Descriptive and Price Lists furnished by your bookseller and 
stationer, or by the publishers, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
119 and 121 William St., New York. 
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“INSURE IN 
THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Principal Accident Company of America. Largest 
in the World. Has paid its Policy- 
Holders over $10,000,000. 


ITS ACCIDENT POLICIES 


usiness or Professional Man or Farmer 


Indemnify the B 
for his Profits, the wage wee for his Wages, lost from 
Accidental Injury, e Princi Sum in case 
of Death. NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION REQUIRED. Per- 
mits for Foreign Travel and Residence FREE to holders of 
Yearly Accident Policies. ‘ 

Paid 17,850 Accident Claims in 1884, amounting to 
$949,478.51, or over $3,000 for every working day. 

OVER ONE IN SEVEN of all insured against accidents in 
THE TRAVELERS were killed or disabled, and received 
cash benefits. 


RATES AS LOW AS WILL PERMANENTLY Secure Futi 
PAYMENT OF FACE VALUE of Policies. Onl ~ 4 we 
00 


to Professional or Business men for each $1, 
weekly indemnity. 

Issues also LIFE POLICIES of every desirable form, at 
lowest cash rates, with equitable non-forfeiting contract. 
Full Payment is Secured by 
$7,826,000 Assets, $1,947,000 Surplus. 
Not left to the chances of an Empty Treasury and 
Assessments on the Survivors. 


AGENCIES AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS IN UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, 


RODNEY DENNIS, JOHN E. 
. Secretary. Asst. Pe. 


W. L. BA’TES, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


108 STATE STREET (OVER GILES Bros.) 
CHICAGO. 


The Best Work at the. Lowest Prices. 


Instantaneous process for Children and Costume 
Pictures. 

Appointments for sittings can be made from one day 
to one week in advance. 

Hours for sittings, fromgA.M.tog P.M. Cloudy 
days, 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. Children and babies, ‘10 
A. M.to2 P.M. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, 
President. 














JANSEN, McCLURG & Co’s 


“MATCHLESS” PENS. 


This pen will last as long as three or four ordi 
steel , and possesses other qualities which make it 
superior, for business to any other steel pen 
made. hey are now sold in every State and Territory 
in the Union. 

Send’ six cents in stamps for samples and price list, 
and mention the name of this paper. 








FANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Wabash Ave. and Madison St., CHICAGO, 
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~ MACMILLAN & COS 
‘NEW BOOKS. 


A: Companion Volume to “The Graphic Arts.” 


LANDSCAPE. 


By Pwur Grsert Hamerrton, author of 
“ Etchings and Etchers,” ° “ The Graphic 
* etc.,. ete. Columbier 8vo., with 50 
illustrations, $35.00. Large paper copies, 
with proofs of the engravings, $70.00. 


“This is a noble and pé cumptvous volume. * * * There 
is » beey a mot of this magnificent treatise but contains 
Consetpiioe. suggestion, reflection or ob- 
servat ba. * homens places us under renewed 
obligations by this" del tful and instructive contribu- 
tion to a class of literature that is not overworked.”— 


The 

hich” “7 aun ook a a distinguis , —-° moony be 
which an and ing p must 
given. 5 pL os artistic quality no book illustration 

them. They are, as the preface asserts, 

4 cthe fien’e water mark of what can be done in this 5 vein, 
and in consonance with the purpose of the book. 
The get-up of _ is superlative—the art of} book. 
making in in our day can go no further.”—The Nation. 


The Diuctwnary 
Of Natwonal Brography. 


Edited by Lustiz Srernen. Now ready, 
~Vetumes One and Two. 8vo. $3.25 each. 


eral accurac "e conciseness and sim- 
with a gry ee 
muons biogra rst volume 
to those of any terary work of the 
hind in Sn Engine r Tribune. 
*“ For reference, and for other uses to which such a dic- 


tionary can be put, it will be as mach desired and sought 
after ix this country asin England.”—N. ¥. Qtewen. = 


MARIUS, : 
THE EPICUREAN. 


By W Avrer Parer, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose 
College; Oxford. Two volumes. Large 
12mo0, $6.00. 


20 profoundly couching in, its: personal yaa Ghagecter, conse: 
n touching in c ter, comes 
before the — 4 and yet it will him uniess his 
mind-and life and temperament are usted and 
in harmonious —- to judge the finest things of 
this world, and to an urbane, an 2 5 7 
seientious’ sronbenent of them.”—Bugene Benson, 

Commercial Advertiser. 


‘Preparing Sor immediate publication, 
A New Novel by the Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” 
“Dr. Claudius,” ete., ete. 


ZOROASTER, 
THE PROPHET. 


By F. Marton CrAwrorp, author of “Mr. 
Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius,” etc., ete. 12mo. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, extra. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN: &.CO.,.NEW. YORK. 
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HERBERT SPENCER'S 7 
Cyclopedia of Social Faets. 


Tuts comprehensive work, projected and 
edited by the greatest of living sociologists, 
forms the true basis of social and political sci- 
ence. It furnishes the organized, systematic, 
tabulated data descriptive of seventy-two dis- 
tinct communities, of all orders and types, and 
in every stage of evolution. The work is on 
a new and original plan, and gives the pith and 
substance of many thousand standard volumes. 
It is invaluable for consultation, and should be 
in the library of every statesman, historian, 
economist and politician, and is itself a library 
for the student of social affairs. 


In eight parts, folio. Price of first seven parts, $4.00 
each; part eight (a double number), $7.00. 


D: APPLETON & CO., New York. 
NEW BOOKS. 


HOW TO DRAIN A HOUSE. 


Practical Information for Householders. By Gzo. 
E. WarRING, JR., M. Inst. C.E., etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Should be in the Lovey of every man who owns a 

house or is about to build a house. * * It is well —_ 

the while of every ‘householder to read what he has here 
set down from cover to cover.”’—Boston Transcript. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


By J. A. FARRER, author of “‘ Primitive Manners 
and Customs.” 12mo, $1.50. 
A most interesting and scholarly work in a new vein. 





COMPLETION OF 
TAINE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


The — Revolution. ony A. TAINE, D.C.L., 


IIL., ° 50. The een lated by J Lame 3 8 vols., $7. 50. 
AUSTIN DOBSON’S 
AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. 
Square 12mo (uniform with Vignettes in Rhyme), $2. 
REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN POEMS. 


The —- Texts, with close English versions by 
= ~~ Edited by Kari KNorrtz. 
oO, 


THE RISE.OF INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY, 
From Thales to Copernicus. A History. By FREpD- 
ERIC May HOLLAND. 8vo, $3.50. 
GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE OF FHE U.S, 


Edited by Joy M. Comstock, Chairman of the 
Board of Examiners of of Customs, New York. 
12mo, $2.00. 


HENRY: HOLT & cO., New York. 





